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Keeps a Cushion 


Between Gear Teeth 


T’S one thing to have in your car a lubricant.that 
has the power to smooth over the iagged surfaces 


of gear teeth and bearings so that things sort of slide 
along easily. 


And it’s another thing to have a lubricant that actually 
has load-carrying power of its own—power of keeping 
these metal surfaces apart in spite of terrific pressure 
and friction. 


Gredag has the power to do both—a lubricating plus a 


“cushioning” power that results in less wear and low 
upkeep costs. 


A gritless substance—a product of Acheson science—con- 
tained only in Gredag—gives it this greater power of 
“‘keeping a cushion between gear teeth.” 


A fluid series for gears—solid for cups. 


Ask your garage man which “body” is exactly right 
for your needs. 


AUTOMOTIVE SALES DIVISION 
EDW. A. CASSIDY CO., INC., 23-31 WEST 43rd ST., N. Y.C. 


“adn Acheson Product 
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OR the same reason you select Certificate Bond for your 
Letterhead you should use it in your other business litera- 


ture. It is tough and durable—stands the wear and tear. 


Its 


rich artistic appearance and crisp solid feeling add to the dis- 
tinctiveness of your printed matter. The white and twelve rich 
colors give a variety of choice in securing artistic color effects. 


But how can I print halftones 
on Certificate Bond?—you ask. 


By the Certificate Process, a simple 
method applied to the printer’s make- 


ready which brings out every detail | 


of the halftene on bond paper. 


The Certificate Process has been 
made available to employing printers 
for printing on Certificate Bond. Your 
printer is almost certainly acquainted 
with this epochal development, but if 


he is not, complete instructions are 
instantly available to him without 
cost, on application to the Crocker- 
McElwain Company. 


When planning your next folder, 
broadside, loose-leaf catalog, or 
booklet, think of Certificate Bond. It 
costs less in sheet area than the bet- 
ter grades of catalog papers. Altho 
stronger and more durable, it weighs 
less and costs less to mail. It folds 
easily without the danger of tearing. 


mercial and artistic subjects, in black-and-white and four- 


[ “A Demonstration” shows beautiful halftone effects of com- | 


color process. This portfolio will be sent free on request. 


CERTIFICA 
BOND 


CROCKER-MCELWAIN COMPANY ... Cabot Street. . . . HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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VEN those who are well used 
to the luxurious things of life 
cannot fail to be impressed by the 
innate elegance with which the 
Waldorf-Astoria surrounds them. 


A guests enjoys, simultaneously, a 
gratifying, personal attention and 
a knowledge of seclusion that 
only a hotel of its vast proportions 
can convey. 


Cho -Waldort- Asloria 
Fifth Avenue 979? and 44° Streets, New York 
L.M.Boomer . - - -*- President 





20c the copy. $4.00 the year. Extra} rir yi (cate 
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**AMERICA FORE” 


Be thrifty. Build up the habit of saving by 
practicing thrift in all your buying. See that 
every dollar you spend is utilized to the fullest 
extent. 


‘In insurance you should place your business with the 
company that will give you absolute protection at a reason- 
able expenditure of money. It is not true economy to get 
a cheap policy, and then to suffer afterwards because of 
inadequate coverage. 


The American Eagle with its strong underwriting and 
prompt settlement of all just claims, will give you enough 
insurance of the right kind to cover you fully against 
future hazards. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital - - - - - $1,000,000 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 
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Charles M. Schwab and Thomas A, Edison Employ Me. Ask Them. 


I Want A Job 


At 8 Cents A Week 


I agree to work for you faithfully every day of the week and call on you every two weeka. 
During the year I will bring to you: 

—26 Expert Forecasts of Business and Financial Conditions. 

—26 Practical Talks of Business Inspiration, by B. C. Forbes. 

—26 Easily Understood Articles on Economic Subjects of Funcamental Importance to You Personally. 





and me, 
—26 Investment Opportunities, Showing Where to Invest Money Safely and Profitably. 
—26 Articles Dealing with New Phases of Management. 


—3% Outlooks on the Trend of the Stock Market, the great barometer of what's likely to happen in 


—26 Digests of Significant News Affecting Business. 


I could not possibly work for you so cheaply without the aid of the Printing Press and the U. 8. 
Mails, plus the fact that 35,000 other business people have put me on their payrolls at 8 cents a week. 


wy mane" FORBES MAGAZINE 


—26 Fact-Stories Telling How America’s Business Leaders solved the very problems that confront you | 


ii 





This Coupon Hires Me—Do I Get the Job? 


FORBES MAGAZINE Name 
299 Broadway, New York 

You get the job. Come every two weeks. I 
enclose check; or I will mail $4.00 = receipt NNN i ce5es5asannwssesbeswenaaskesse 


of bill for one year’s service—(Ca 
extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra). (Forbes 2-19-21) OE ovpwicinnesconsccdceescnensece- 
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National Cash Register Company Send Me to 234 Department Heads. It Pays. 
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ARE YOU REORGANIZED 
OR DISORGANIZED? 


Normal conditions will come most quickly to those 
companies which have properly reorganized their 
management, methods, men, and facilities to meet them 


1st. Have your necessary readjustments of this retrenchment period been made 
according to a logical plan or have they “just happened?” 


It is easier and cheaper to follow a positive plan of action, that will protect you at 
each stage—both for current requirements and sudden advances towards normal. 


2nd. Is your organization prepared to easily and quickly expand —to accept, 
at once, opportunities as normal conditions arrive? 


This is possible through a proper organization plan which provides for the immediate 
future—outlines objectives definitely—properly indicates each step in expansion— 
maintains only a sufficient and balanced force, but capable of expansion as needed. 


‘ 
3rd. Are your factory control methods crippled by the readjustment? 
They can be established on a flexible basis which will provide full control at each stage 


of increased production volume, and with a proper constant ratio of expense. 


4th. Are your costs as effective now as under normal conditions? 


They can, without any more up-keep expense, be developed to give true usable facts 
now and under every changing condition. In fact, it is more essential that they tell 
you the entire truth now, while you are endeavoring to fill your plant than after you 
reach normal production. 


5th. Are your plant facilities in such shape that it will not take days and 
months after receipt of orders to reach best operation? 


This is the best time to study and standardize methods, processes and equipment, se 
that new work will be performed on the most economical basis. 


The most progressive companies, new and old, which will be your hardest 
competitors, are careful to reorganize and not disorganize. Are you interested 
in the details as to how we are aiding manufacturers in this reorganization? 


WE CAN DESCRIBE OUR PLAN BRIEFLY 
Have your Secretary write for our Blue Book now 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., INc. 


Industrial Engineers 


“Knoeppel Organized Service” 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 
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Simplicity in Management 
The Fine Art of Business 


‘--- in all things the supreme Excellence is Simplicity” 


é 


Efficiency is the result of intelligent simplicity. 


To relieve management of needless and wasteful effort 
in the control of production and cost, and to simplify 
the direction of all important activities, office as well 


as factory, work must be carefully planned and the plan 
persistently worked. 


All competent plans are based on reliable figures. The 
deduction of facts from figures and the practical, timely and 
systematic application of those facts to individual needs 
is Management simplified—the Fine Art of Business. 


This lack of simplicity is the weakness we have noted 
most in our many years of personal audits and system 
service in practically every field of industry. And 
always this lack of simplicity is due to the lack of a 
competent plan persistently worked. 


We have just issued a small booklet on this most inter- 
esting subject, Simplicity in Management. It outlines the 
need of simple, straight-line methods in the control and 
direction of business. It shows briefly the practical, time 
and labor saving value of plans based on competent facts 
and figures. It isa hand book to the Fine Art of Business. 


Sent to executives or managers on request. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS -—- SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH TOLEDO FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT ATLANTA HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY RICHMOND DENVER 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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Recovery in Business Sets In and 
Laggards Join Readjustment 


Steel, Oil, Paper, Coal, Building Materials Moving Into 


NDICATIONS of business betterment mul- 


tiply. 

I One of the most encouraging developments 
is the quickened progress being made towards the 
readjustment of important industries which here- 
tofore have clung to high prices. 

The eating up of the Steel Corporation’s un- 
filled orders, the drastic drop in the total iron and 
steel production, the growing necessity for attract- 
ing new business, and the desire to bring steel 
wages into line with those in other industries, all 
are influences contributing to hasten a downward 
revision of steel prices. Innumerable industries 
and an infinite number of building projects are 
awaiting action by Judge Gary. 

The very important oil industry, after enjoying 
an unparalleled boom, has started downwards. 
Both crude and refined oils, including gasoline, 
are falling appreciably, and it may well be that 
the oil people will find that once the market turns 
it can shoot down astonishingly, rapidly. 

The latest industry to hit the toboggan is paper. 
After a veritable famine and famine prices, manu- 
facturers are now waiting in the ante-rooms of 
buyers. Prices have already been cut for both 
magazine and newspaper supplies, and stocks on 
hand are turning out to be far beyond anything 
imagined. The publishing business has been se- 
verely hit, and the curtailed consumption should 
bring paper prices down to more normal levels. 


Lower Prices Looked For 


Automobile manufacturers, motor truck makers, .- 


tractor manufacturers and makers of other heavy 
machinery have not as a rule done much drastic 
price-cutting. But it is understood that announce- 
ment of materially lowered steel prices would 
bring quick and rather sharp reductions in many 
directions. 

Distinctions must be drawn between the condi- 
tion of the soft coal and the hard coal markets. 
Bituminous has come back to earth, but anthra- 
cite is still held at war rather than peace prices. 
The mildness of the weather, however, ought to 
stimulate selling pressure from now on. 

House furnishings, including furniture, carpets 
and rugs, are still lagging behind the downward 
procession, but it is questionable whether a de- 
cided relapse can be much longer averted, because 
buying is extremely meager. 

Building costs are declining. For example, new 
estimates for a large structure in New York are 
20 per cent. below the lowest bid received last 
September. 

Another phase of actual or prospective readjust- 
ment is the vigorous move started by the rail- 
roads to have wage scales lowered. While the 
precipitate tactics adopted by the railroads savor 
of an effort to stampede the Railway Labor Board 
into hasty action, and while the urgency of an 
immediate decision “to save the roads from ruin” 
may not appeal very strongly to the public, never- 
theless, the need for readjusting the whole rail- 
way labor position cannot be disputed. Not only 
are wages out of line with the wages of indus- 
trial workers, but the working conditions pre- 
scribed in order to avoid trouble during the war 
cmergency, are not suitable for peace times. The 





Line—Retail Merchants Buying 
By B. C. Forbes 


issues at stake, indeed, are far more important 
and grave than generally grasped. 

The railroads stand to lose nothing by the ful- 
lest presentment of the facts. Remedial measures 
will probably be somewhat delayed, but it is in- 
conceivable that no redress will be effected, for 
over-burdened tax payers are not in a mood to 
pamper railway employees by making them a spe- 
cially favored class. 

Turning to industries which have already under- 
gone liquidation, we find many encouraging symp- 
toms. Read this dispatch from Boston: 


_ From all over New England come reports of 
increased activity in the textile centres, with 








THE OUTLOOK 


OTHING has occurred to 
modify the view that better 
times are approaching. All 

major factors are moving towards 
sounder conditions. Delay in read- 
justing prices in such industries as 
steel, building materials, heavy 
machinery, furniture, floor cover- 
ings, etc., is retarding the re-estab- 
lishment of a new basis acceptable 
to all, but progress is now being 
made along this direction. Securities 
should do better. 




















many mills reopening, thousands of workers go- 

ing back to their employment and mill owners 

and textile experts predicting a speedy return 
to normal in the woolen and cotton industry in 
this section. 

The principal centers report an unusual influx 
of retail buyers who need goods promptly. Mer- 
chants are buying moderately but often. This 
means that stocks throughout the country are 
light, and that caution is being exercised—a 
wholesome condition. 

Improvement is recorded in the rubber industry, 
in shoe manufacturing, in the woolen market, also 
in live stock markets. 

Copper producers are heartened by the negotia- 
tions to finance the 400,000,000 or more pounds 
of surplus metal pending its sale to consumers, 
and it would not be illogical were prices to 
strengthen perceptibly. 

Although grain prices, following the ill-ad- 
vised, artificial efforts to hoard stocks, have re- 
lapsed rather sharply, it is significant that Euro- 
pean purchases are now disclosed to have been 
abnormally heavy. All things considered, dollar- 
and-a-half wheat would seem cheap enough at 
this time. Campaigns for $3 wheat or any such 
figure are moonshine, as we emphatically declared 
when they were first launched. 

Cotton likewise has now declined as far as it 
ought reasonably to go in view of production 
costs. Once credit facilities for foreign buyers 
are definitely arranged, cotton ought to do better. 

Announcement that a $10,000,000 credit has 
been approved by the War Finance Corporation 


to finance the exportation of milk products to 
Europe has raised widespread hopes that this re- 
surrected war-time governmental organization will 
powerfully facilitate exports. In my opinion, 
much more is to be expected from the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation, sponsored by the 
bankers of the country, and the stock of which 
is now being offered to the public at $105 a share. 
This latter institution contains great promise. 

Bitter warfare is raging among sugar refiners. 
Cutting by one refiner is immediately bettered by 
some rival. The public will shed no tears if the 
struggle bankrupts some of the sugar magnates 
who gaily gouged us when they had us in their 
avaricious grip. 

Before equilibrium has been reestablished, we 
may witness price-cutting wars in two or three 
other industries that waxed rich during the war. 


Position of Money Market 


February brought unexpected happenings in the 
money market. Notwithstanding a rise in Fed- 
eral Reserve surplus to 49 per cent., the highest 
point touched in more than a year, both call money 
and time money rates in Wal Street were marked 
up. Early in the month the call quotation touched 
9 per cent. 

This word of explanation ought to be made 
about the monetary position: An inordinate 
amount of bank funds has been utilized to bolster 
up business concerns which threatened to collapse. 
Repayment is proving a slow process. While 
wholesale commodity prices have declined, accord- 
ing to the index numbers, more than 40 per cent., 
retail prices have not declined correspondingly. 
The amount of money and credit required to carry 
on the business of the country, therefore, is still 
large. 

Moreover, new corporate financing has been ex- 
tensive, and large loans for foreign governments 
have also had to be absorbed. 

It were unwise to figure upon really cheap 
money. Neither in this country nor in Britain 
do responsible banking interests desire to bring 
about lower rates just yet, because it is reasoned 
that inflation is still over-prevalent. Nevertheless 
9 per cent. call rates should not be necessary. 
Nor should trustworthy borrowers of term funds 
have to pay as high rental rates as have recently 
ruled. 

The security markets would appear to have 
thoroughly discounted every unfavorable factor 
that could possibly be taken into the reckoning. 
Unless something unforeseen happens—and some- 
thing of this kind may conceivably happen in Eu- 
rope—security quotations are far more likely to 
move upwards than downwards. Incidentally, 
Wall Street has acted on the assumption that Ger- 
many will not agree to the indemnity terms as now 
outlined. 

Says the First National Bank of St. Louis in 
its review of business conditions: “It would seem 
that it is a time when both too great confidence 
and too much pessimism should be avoided. The 
fundamental conditions are sound and require 
only patience and prudence. If the year 1921 can 
be accepted as one of general and complete read- 
justment with somewhat of a revival during 

(Continued on page 344) 









Some Wall Street bankers of the speculative 
type have had their fingers badly burned. They 
allowed their heads to be turned during the war 
and the post-war boom, and embarked upon var- 


ious risky adventures 
SOME WALL which, they figured, 
STREET BANKERS would net them easy mil- 
HAVE HAD lions. These get-rich- 


FINGERS BURNED = ,uick gentlemen, most of 


them belonging to the 
newer school of bankers, overplayed their hand 
and overstayed their market. Disaster came soon- 
er than they had figured upon. The bursting of 
the bubble dumfounded them, and when older 
heads had to come to their rescue the records un- 
covered were not at all pretty. 

Bluntly, some of the things indulged in were 
found most condemnable by the veterans who had 
to clean up the mess. The revelations led to the 
president of one very important bank tendering 
his resignation, and although it has not yet been 
accepted, it is considered doubtful whether this 
youthful financier, who immediately went off for 
a “rest,” will ever return to his post. Meanwhile 
the chairman of the bank has resumed active di- 
rection of its affairs. Some day I may tell the 
whole story. 

Of late years there has been altogether too 
much mingling of rank speculation with banking. 
Too many Wall Street bankers have become pro- 
moters. Some of them scooped in many millions 
during the war, but since then there have been 
days of reckoning. These new “security com- 
panies” which have become the vogue as adjuncts 
of national banks and other financial institutions 
afford channels for all sorts of speculative ven- 
tures. Where conservatively managed they can 
perform extremely useful and constructive ser- 
vice; but when they are headed by youngish men 
of speculative proclivities they become dangerous. 

There is need in Wall Street today for a second 
Morgan to read the riot act, lay down the law and, 
when necessary, court martial some of the more 
flagrant adventurers. For, be it remembered, 
these banker-speculators do not use their own 
money for. their exploits, but money belonging to 
others, money not furnished for any such purpose. 

ae ok ite 

Even a tack is no good unless a little driving- 
power is applied to it. 

ee '« 

Most of us, employers as well as employees, 
have been put through an examination lately, and 
not all of us have passed. 

* * * 
The best grease is elbow-grease. 
* * * 


The Government owes the railroads $350,000,- 
000, but won’t pay. Yet some people like the Gov- 
ernment’s business methods so much that they 
would have the Government own and operate the 
railroads and almost everything else. 

s a: 


Utopia lies in the first letter. 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


By the Editor 


Unemployment breeds discontent, radicalism 
and revolution. Washington statistics indicate 
that there are over 3,500,000: workless. Some- 
thing—everything possible—ought to be done to 

save the idle from hard- 


ONE WAY TO ship and hunger. The 
REDUCE only real cure for unem- 
SUFFERINGS ployment is business re- 


OF UNEMPLOYED vival. Happily, business 


is showing signs of re- 
vival. But meanwhile palliatives ought to be 
promptly evolved. Because of exorbitant prices 
of materials, scarcity of labor, congested trans- 
portation, high wages, tight money and labor in- 
efficiency, a great many municipal, state and other 
public bodies postponed their improvement, con- 
struction, road-building, etc., plans. Unfortu- 
nately, building materials have not yet been ade- 
quately readjusted in price. 

Every public body in a position to do so should 
forthwith start building, improvement, street- 
making, road-building and suchlike plans in order 
to provide work for willing, able-bodied men now 
walking the streets. The cost of such work ad- 
mittedly will not be light. But the cost of doing 
nothing may conceivably be very much heavier. 

It is discreditable to those high-up in our pres- 
ent industrial system that there are so frequent 
and violent periods of abnormal employment and 
abnormal unemployment. To ameliorate this evil 
will take much study and much co-operation. 

Meanwhile, start needed public works wherever 
possible, 





DR. WILLIS H. WHITNEY 
Inventor of a detector for giving warning of the 
' approach of submarines, who has been awarded the 
Perkins gold medal, one of the highest honors in 


science, in recognition of his invention. Dr. Whitney 
is now director of the research laboratory of the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y. 


Henry P. Davison, for years the most dyna. 
mically active of all the Morgan partners, has beep 
unfit for duty for months and probably will ng 
re-enter the financial arena for months to come 

His health caved in. The 


MANY MORGAN doctors call it neurasthe. 


PARTNERS nia. This means that his 
HAVE BROKEN nervous system broke 
DOWN down. Many men of 

ceaseless activity are 


stricken down by the same trouble between fifty 
and sixty, sometimes fatally, as in the recent case 
of George W. Perkins, an ex-partner of Morgan 
& Co. The only possible cure is absolute with. 
drawal from all business and all worry, constant 
outdoor living, and plenty of sport or recreation, 
Mr. Davison is said to be recovering most en- 
couragingly. 

Mr. Davison’s nervous breakdown recalls that 
the house of Morgan has a reputation for using 
up its leading partners ever since the feverishly 
busy Coster collapsed fatally. William H. Por- 
ter had a grave attack some time ago which left 
permanent effects. Another Morgan partner, Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, recently was laid aside tem- 
porarily by an attack of appendicitis, but he has 
fully recovered and is again up to his neck in work. 
Perhaps the busiest of all the Morgan partners 
today is Thomas W. Lamont. Many people are 
amazed at the number of tremendously impor- 
tant burdens he is shouldering, and some of his 
friends are afraid lest the same fate befall him as 
has befallen numbers of his predecessors. Dwight 
W. Morrow, the legal member of the firm, is also 
an inordinate worker. Lately Thomas Cochran, 
one of the younger partners, has been assuming 
more and more responsibilities and is earning a 
big reputation. Young Whitney, a junior partner, 
is also forging to the front brilliantly. 

A partnership in the house of Morgan is re- 
garded as the blue ribbon of American finance. 
Honor, it is said, carries with it responsibility. 
This is essentially true in this connection. The 
men who have made the greatest names as Mor- 
gan partners have nearly all paid a very dear price. 
Yes, even a Morgan partnership, widely coveted 
though it is, in the financial world; has its draw- 
backs. 

i 

It isn’t tight money or hard times that cause 

most failures. Look nearer home. 
* * * 


The time has come for America to knock the 
“tar” out of her tariff. 
* * * 


The allegation that railroad managers sent en- 
gines and cars for repair to outside shops in order 
to put “honest graft” into pockets of personal 
friends is proved by facts and. figures to be totally 
false. If railway shop employees would do more 
work they would get more work. 

* * &* 


Reputation must always form part of your col- 
lateral for credit. 
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The executives of a business often get together 
and figure out how much business a territory 
should yield. Their theorizing, however, very 
often is not fulfilled. The chief executives of 

Britain and France have 
FIXING INDEMNITY figured out how much in- 
Is ONE THING; demnity Germany should 
COLLECTING IT IS yield. It is one thing, 
ANOTHER THING however, to sit down 

with pencil and paper 
and make a lot of pleasing calculations, but a very 
different thing to carry out in a work-a-day world 
these same calculations. An indemnity aggregat- 
ing $55,000,000,000, payable in increasing install- 
ments for a period of 42 years, has been fixed, 
with an additional levy of 12 per cent. on all Ger- 
man exports during the same number of years. 
The treaty called for indemnity payments during 
only 30 years; hence these terms have to be sub- 
mitted to the German Government for acceptance. 

There is scant likelihood that Germany will 
agree to them. Outside of France the almost 
unanimous verdict is that the penalties proposed 
are impossible of collection. The world now fully 
recognizes the awful enormity of Germany’s crime 
against humanity, and there is a general feeling 
that her punishment should be fittingly severe. 
It is also widely suspected that Germany is not 
nearly as badly off as she is pretending, and that 
once definite indemnity terms have been settled, 
she will exhibit eye-opening powers of recovery. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to extract a quart 
from a pint. This appears to be suggestive of 
what the Allies are attempting to do. It is far 
from likely that Germany will accept the terms 
as now drawn up. But it is also most likely that, 
once terms acceptable to Germany have been fixed, 
she will prove her ability to meet them. 

Let the indemnity be reduced substantially and 
the questionable export tax be reconsidered, and 
the world outlook should brighten incalculably. 
A 12 per cent. export tax, if it should be insisted 
upon, is calculated to prove a two-edged sword, 
liable to inflict quite as severe injury upon the 
other nations as upon Germany. 

* * * 

The bank that pays the best interest is the one 
within yourself. 

* * * 

It may be true that the willing horse gets the 
heaviest load. But once in a while he also gets 
the most oats. 

* * * 

We lead the world in commerce, but are ninth 
in education. That’s bad, 

* * * 

It was at a Southern resort. They had merely 
noticed each other casually during the first day 
or two, but later they met at the teeing-off spot 
on the golf course. Neither had a partner. One 

suggested to the other 


ANECDOTE that they go around to- 
THAT gether. They exchanged 
HAS A names and started off. 
POINT 


On finishing, they fell 
a-talking. One confided 
to the other that he was a banker from New York. 
The other replied, “So am I.” “Who are you 
with?” “T’m a vice-president of the 

—_——————.”_ “That’s funny,” replied the 


other, “so am I.” 
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Texts for Talks to Workers 
Under this head, “Forbes” will suggest 
and outline subjects suitable as themes for 
talks to workers, since informal meetings of 
this kind are beginning to be quite common 
in industrial establishmenis. 
WHAT ARE WAGES? 

What are wages? 

Wages really consist, not of money, but 
of means to buy goods. 

Wages in Russia have multiplied a thou- 
sandfold in terms of money, but 100,000 
rubles can buy next to nothing. In Ger- 
many wages, expressed in marks, have also 
been increased enormously, but the mark to- 
day is worth in purchasing power not one- 
tenth of what it used to be worth. 

A year ago the American dollar, as we all 
found, could buy very little. Sugar cost at 
one time well over 20 cents a pound; shoes 
cost anywhere from $12 to $25; potatoes 
went beyond the reach of the ordinary 
householder; meat was prohibitively dear ; 
clothing and underwear soared to impossible 
prices. n short, everything went sky-high. 

Wages, measured by dollars, were high 
but, measured by what they could purchase, 
were often far from satisfactory. Since 
then almost everything has come down in 
price. Sugar is selling for about 8 cents a 
pound ; clothing is down in price at least a 
third; cotton goods are selling at half their 
top price; silks have tumbled even more; 
flour, shoes, meat, etc., also are distinctly 
cheaper. 

The standard gauge of commodity prices 
records that what could be bought for a 
dollar last year now costs sixty cents. 

Wages can, therefore, be reduced by so 
many dollars without reducing in any way 


the amount of goods that these wages can . 


purchase. 

The “wage reductions” reported on all 
sides do not mean that workers are worse off 
than they were last year. A wage cut of 
20 per cent. would still leave the wage-earner 
at least as well off as he was when things 
were at their height. 

Genuine and general prosperity can only 
be brought about by bringing wages into line 
with the decline in everything else, because 
consumers have demonstrated very clearly 
that they would not—in most cases because 
they could not—go on paying the enormous 
prices that were being charged a year ago. 
And when consumers cease to buy or greatly 
reduce their purchases, all kinds of works 
have either to close or cut down working 
hours. That has been taking place, as we 
all know. 

Let wages, however, be reasonably re- 
duced, and let every worker produce indus- 
triously, and it will become possible to offer 
goods at prices which will again attract buy- 
ers; and when buyers are again attracted, 
the wheels of industry will resume revolving 
at full speed. _ 

That’s what we all should strive to bring 
about. : 
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Our lawmakers, with their eyes on their con- 
stituents and their tongues in their cheeks, have 
been performing opera bouffe. Their antics prom- 
ise to end harmlessly this session. The tariff 
guns they have been so 
noisily firing have beer 
filled with blank cart- 
ridges. Marceline used 
to keep circus audiences 
in roars of laughter by 
rushing hither and thither pretending to be help- 
ing prodigiously to get things done, yet he never 
accomplished anything. Similarly, tariff-makers 
have been for the most part clowning. They have 
been going through the motions, but that’s all. 

Without here discussing the merits of high 
tariffs in the past, let it be declared emphatically 
that America’s relationship to foreign trade has 
undergone complete transformation since pre-war 
days and that it would be suicidal to raise Chinese 
walls against importations from other countries. 
Europe owes us several times as much as the total 
amount of gold in the world. She can pay only 
in goods. Not only so, but she cannot continue 
buying our products unless she can send merchan- 
dise to us. And even the most antedeluvian pro- 
tectionists have now learned that the United States 
cannot prosper if other countries seriously cur- 
tail their purchases. 

Employment will be increased more by a free 
interchange of products with other countries than 
by making it well-nigh impossible to conduct in- 
ternational trade. We have passed the stage when 
we can prosper by taking in one another’s wash- 
ing and having no truck with outsiders, “Favor- 
able” trade balances can become so abnormal as 
to be unfavorable and hurtful. We have already 
reached that condition. The trans-Atlantic finan- 
cial and trade scales have been tipped overfar in 
America’s direction. It is in the interest of our- 
selves (as well as the world) that every possible 
effort be made to restore the equilibrium. Tariff 
barriers suggestive of the Woolworth Building 
would merely aggravate the dangerous tilting 
process. 


HIGH TARIFF 
WOULD BE 
SUICIDAL 
FOR AMERICA 


* * * 
Throw away the second half of “If.” 
* * * 


There would be no credit in rising if the go- 

ing was not uphill work. 
es «2 

The drift is towards piece-work. This oughtn’t 

to frighten any capable, willing worker. | 
* * * 

Doubtless railroad wages ought to be reduced 
in common with the wages of those who, in the 
end, have to shoulder the bill. Yet the tactics em- 
ployed by the railroads strike one as too hasty 

and precipitate, there- 


MORE RAILROAD  /ore not calculated to ef- 


CLASHING fect smoothly the results 
INSTEAD OF aimed at. The men’s 
CO-OPERATION 


spokesman characterized 
the railroads’ threat as an 
ultimatum; and not unjustly so. It recalled to 
mind the maneuver resorted to years ago by the 
railroads to rush through the rate increase with- 
out affording the public adequate opportunity to 
make themselves heard. That maneuver failed. 
The big question involved, however, is not the 
manner in which the railroads’ demands have been 
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presented to the Railroad Wage Board, but the 
justice or injustice of these demands. Contrary 
to the general understanding, many railway labor 
leaders still have the Plumb Plan before them as 
the goal which must be pressed towards. This 
accounts chiefly for the insistence on the part of 
the labor leaders that all wage arrangements be 
national in their scope and that all local disputes 
be brought before a national tribunal for adjudi- 
cation. The railwaymen are uncompromisingly 
opposed to anything and everything which would 
strengthen the hold of each road upon its own 
workers and thus place discipline back into the 
hands of the officials who formerly wielded it. 
These are what might be termed the High Poli- 
tics involved. 

Now, there was a time when anything calcu- 
lated to strengthen the power of labor as against 
capital received widespread public endorsement. 
The public’s attitude, however, has undergone a 
change, largely because of the high-handed, arro- 
gant, autocratic methods adopted by labor lead- 
ers during the war. The public are no longer 
anxious to place themselves at the mercy of labor 
leaders. The regulatory authorities must, there- 
fore, take this fundamental fact into considera- 
tion in dealing with the situation. 

Frankly, the layman cannot believe that the 
financial position of the railroads is so tremen- 
dously parlous that disaster will be precipitated 
if proper time be taken to go about the presenting 
of the whole matter in an orderly way. So far 
as one can judge, the railroads’ case is so strong 
that no fair-minded tribunal is at all likely to act 
unreasonably or to incur any unnecessary delay 
in giving relief. . 

Without question the efficiency of railway em- 
ployees could be materially increased and the bur- 
den upon the public thereby reduced, were rail- 
road managers in a position to handle their work- 
ers in the same way as industrial managers can 
handle their men. The railway men got it into 
their heads that they had had a government um- 
brella raised over them, and their attitude towards 
the railroad officials—and towards the public— 
became distinctly unsatisfactory. Railway em- 
ployees must have it brought home to them that 
they are not working for a number of gigantic 
capitalistic corporations, but that they are work- 
ing for you and me and every other householder 
in America, that it is we who have to pay their 
wages, and that it is up to us to see that we get 
from them a dollar’s worth of work for a dollar’s 
worth of wages. If this truth were digested by 
every railway worker, the results would be more 
satisfactory to everybody. 

Meanwhile, let both sides have their innings 
before the proper authorities, and then let there 
be no avoidable delay in effecting equitable re- 
adjustment. All of us find ourselves caught in 
the downward movement. Railroad workers can- 
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not hope to escape the common experience. In- 
cidentally, they will find that moderately reduced 
wages will buy as much as their higher wages 
could buy before commodity prices began to tum- 
ble. Readjustment can be carried out without en- 
tailing any actual suffering. 

* * * 


Look ahead or you won't get ahead. 
* 6 @ 
Don’t depend on others, or by and by you won't 
be able to depend on yourself—nor will anyone 
else. 


* * * 
Get right or get left. 
x * * 


At least the striking clothing workers in New 
York are honest: they frankly announce that their 
aim is absolute control of the whole industry. 

* * * 

Men of real ability often are versatile. They do 
many things well. Young men usually are told 
to concentrate upon one thing, and do it better 
than anyone else. Successful men usually do con- 

centrate upon a single 


SOME MEN objective, but they find 
CAN DO rest and recreation by be- 
MANY coming proficient in 


THINGS WELL some branch of sport, art 


or letters, as a hobby. 
Sir William Van Horne, builder of the Canadian 
Pacific, was not only one of the greatest railroad 
men in history, but was a noted artist, geologist, 
horticulturist and stock breeder. Also, he was 
an amateur magician. 

Another versatile Canadian Pacific official is 
John Murray Gibbon, who, in addition to doing 
his regular work well, finds time to make a repu- 
tation as both novelist and historian. Recently 
Mr. Gibbon published his third novel, “The Con- 
quering Hero,” a realistic and intensely interest- 
ing story of Canadian life. He was born in Cey- 
lon, the son of a titled Scot, was educated in 
Glasgow, Oxford and the best art classes of Paris 
and London, and for a time was an editor in Lon- 
don before migrating to Canada. He has learned 
to know Canada, from Halifax to Victoria, far 
better than most native-born Canadians and writes 
grippingly with the Dominion as background. 

Yes; do one thing better than the rest of them, 
or as well as the best of them. Then, having thor- 
oughly organized the big work in hand—the work 
that is most important to you—go ahead and make 
yourself a big all-round man. 

* * * 

There are some wide-awake gentlemen in Con- 
gress. One of them recently discovered the exist- 
ence of an agreement between the International 
Mercantile Marine Company and the British Gov- 
ernment, although it was published in the news- 
papers on both sides of the Atlantic only eighteen 
years ago! 


Any old tub can keep afloat on a smooth sea 
When overtaken by a hurricane and Mountainoys 
breakers, it is likely to sink. During recent years 
an unprecedented number of vessels have been 

launched on the business 


BUSINESS SEA ocean. While the favor- 


IS BEING able war winds continued 
CLEARED OF to blow, all of them 
WEAK CRAFT 


could voyage along satis. 
factorily. But since the 
storm broke, the unseaworthy boats have been 
foundering on all sides. Before calm is restored 
the sea will be wholesomely purged of ill-de. 
signed, badly-equipped, inefficiently-manned yes. 
sels, 

Quite a number that are destined to founder 
are still being kept afloat by aid extended by those 
financially interested. This is one reason why the 
commercial wreckage has been less than expected, 
Also, it is one reason why monetary conditions are 
still not altogether satisfactory. During finan- 
cial panics, strong banks become stronger and 
weak banks hecome weaker. The turbulent ex- 
periences we have been passing through will leave 
strong business concerns stronger and will make 
weak ones weaker or drive them to the wall. Jan- 
uary failures were the most serious, measured by 
liabilities, of any January in history, and the num- 
ber was also extremely large. But this clearing 
of the business sea will prove beneficial to the 
seaworthy ships which survive. To use a differ- 
ent simile, examinations have been and are being 
conducted in the business school, and many of the 
pupils are failing to gain a passing mark. These 
periodical testing-times are not only necessary and 
inevitable, but are to be welcomed. 

The number of businesses found to have been 
built on sand and not on firm foundations has 
astonished the financial community. Some of the 
seemingly strongest structures have tottered. 
Numbers of enormously large ones have been 
shored by bankers who could not afford to allow 
them to collapse. The amount of rescue work 


‘done by bankers during the last six months far 


exceeds the public’s knowledge or belief. Of 
course, had bankers made thorough examinations 


before they extended funds for the enlargement 


of such structures, there would have been less 
need for frantic efforts to stave off disaster. The 
late James Stillman used to tell almost every sec- 
ond applicant for credit, “What you need is not 
more credit but more capital.” Many bankers 
have failed to give this admonition during the last 
five years. More of them, however, will do so 
hereafter—at least for a year or two—for they 
find that an awkwardly large number of their 
liquid assets have become frozen. 

Happily, we are moving towards saner condi- 
tions all round. 

* * * 


To build a well-rounded career be square. 


While we regret that advertising in most publications has decreased, we are 


proud to record an increase in the volume of advertising 





in “Forbes ”’ 
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“MAKE FRIENDS” SAYS WM. C. POTTER 


7ERYONE knows that the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York is a mammoth 
banking institution, the second largest bank 
‘1 America. But few people realize the tremen- 
olume of business it handles. The Guar- 
rrust Company probably handles as much 
on business as all of the other banks in New 
York City put together. 
\nd its foreign business is only one angle of 
iaranty’s activities. 
institution of such size demands constant 
exectitive and directorial care. 

‘> the Guaranty staff has expanded to meet the 
needs of its rapid growth, and to-day it presents 
an army of nearly six thousand employees and 
more than one hundred officers. The latest addi- 
tion to its working staff was made with the elec- 
tion of William C. Potter as chair- 


EK 
dou 


anty 


man of the Board of Directors, to 
fill the vacancy created through the 
death of Alexander J. Hemphill. 


Mr. Potter will assume his new 
duties actively on March 1, and he 
will then become a leading factor in 
the management of the company’s 
widespread interests. Mr. Sabin 
will, of course, continue as the ex- 
ecutive head of the big trust com- 
pany, in which capacity he has dem- 
onstrated such marked ability; but 
Mr. Potter will be an active second- 
in-command and will shoulder his 
share in the direction of its affairs, 
reinstating a relationship which pre- 
viously existed when, once before, 
he and Mr. Sabin “teamed it” suc- 
cessfully. They know how to work 
together and have proved to each 
other’s satisfaction that they can 
complement each other’s efforts and 
accomplish big things in unison. 

Although it is only about nine 
years since William C. Potter re- 
signed from his position as general 
manager of the American Smelting 
& Refining Company for Mexico 
and the Southwest, to come to New 
York, he has built an enduring rep- 
utation in his quiet, methodical, un- 
deviating way. It is said of him 
that no one in this district has se- 
cured to the extent he has the con- 
fidence of the hundred men who 
really count in the financial world 
of America to-day. It is said that 
if Potter says a thing is so, these 
men will bank 100 per cent. on its 
being so. The fact that he has been, 
to a certain extent, identified with 
one banking group has not pre- 
vented him from securing the 
friendship and confidence of all the 
others. What Potter has done in 
this direction in less than a decade 
would be a noteworthy lifetime 
achievement for any man. 

And William C. Potter did not 
begin as a banker. Born in Chicago, October 16, 
1874, he went to the Chicago Manual Training 
School, established by George M. Pullman, and 
then to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
from which he graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering, in 
1897. His father is Edwin A. Potter, now one of 
the best-known bankers in Chicago and a director 
of the Continental & Commercial Bank, and he 
was brought up in an atmosphere of banks and 
banking. Edwin A. Potter was for many years 
president of the American Trust & Savings Bank 
—not a commanding institution when he took 
charge of it—which he built up through mergers, 
in a very able fashion, and finally consolidated 
with the Continental & Commercial Bank. 


executive committee. 


From Mining Engineering to the 
Biggest Trust Company 
in America 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


It wasn’t a very practical consideration that 
made William C. Potter decide to become a min- 
ing engineer. ‘‘In the ‘eighties’ father had a cattle 
ranch in Idaho,” he said when questioned about 
it, “and I spent several summers there. I devel- 
oped a fondness for Western people, which made 
me want to do something that would take me out 
there when I got out of school. That was why 
I decided to become a mining engineer. I have 





William C. Potter 


Who will take up his active duties as Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Guaranty Trust Co., March 1. He was vice-president of the Guaranty 
from 1912 to 1916, and has since been a director and member of the 
Trained as a mining engineer, he has long been 
associated with Guggenheim interests, and for the past four years has been 


a member of the firm of Guggenheim Bros. 


always thoroughly enjoyed life in the West, al- 
ways have been interested in anything that took 
me to the West or to foreign countries—far-away 
places. 

“But I soon got out of engineering,” he con- 
tinued, “and my work from 1903 on was largely 
in an administrative capacity. I had engineers 
working under me, a number of whom were in- 
finitely better engineers than I. 

“I have always tackled mining problems as a 
business man, with a big organization to build on. 
Mining isn’t anything like the popular conception 
of sudden riches through accidental discovery. 
Such things have happened in remote instances, 
but none has ever fallen to my experience. Min- 
ing is strictly a business.” 











But once he became a mining enginner he went 
at it in a very practical manner, as the above 
comments show. And he has very practical ideas 
on how to succeed. Ideas which have been tried 
and proven in his own career. He believes that 
any man with ordinary good judgment should 
succeed ; for there is no great secret about suc- 
cess, no mysterious formula nor open sesame, 
save that within each man himself. 

“Have a keen and sincere interest in what you 
are doing,” he says. “Do every day the work 
that comes to your hands to the very best of your 
ability, even though it seems to call for consider- 
able sacrifice at the moment. If that course is 
pursued, and if a man has even a very modest 
amount of natural ability, constant effort applied 
in a single direction on any piece of work will 
bring a reasonable amount of suc- 
cess.” 

In his own case W. C. Potter 
stresses the part that “good fortune 
and good friends” have played in 
building his career. But one finds, 
on investigtion, that what he terms 
“good fortune” consisted mainly of 
favorable turns of circumstances 
influenced by his unremitting hard 
work and sound, good sense. And 
the “good friends” cleaved to him 
out of love and respect for the man 
he trained himself to be. So that 
any man who is in earnest with him- 
self and the world may have the 
same “good fortune and good 
friends”—in the degree that he de- 
serves them. 

That’s what I took it to mean 
when he said, “What success has 
come to me has been due mostly to 
good fortune and good friends. My 
friends have always been ready to 
help. I have never had anything 
more than ordinary good sense. I 
have stuck to my work and have 
always been keenly interested in 
what I have had to do. No matter 
what I have been doing, I have en- 
joyed my work. And I have been 
particularly fortunate in having 
good friends who have always been 
ready to give me a boost.” 

And he said this: “Friends are 
of prime importance to the man 
who wants to succeed. You can sel- 
dom foresee where you are going 
to want help, whether in mining or 
banking, and a lot of good friends 
are a tremendous asset. Particu- 
larly in banking, sincere friendship, 
based on mutual respect and mutual 
service from the bank to the cus- 
tomer, is very important. A bank 
only grows through the friends that 
it makes, and it only makes these 
friends by giving good service.” 

This is not W. C. Potter’s first 
venture in the banking field. When 
he came to New York in 1911 it was to take the 
presidency of the Intercontinental Rubber Com- 
pany, which had large properties in Mexico and 
was interested with the Belgian Government in 
developments in the Belgian Congo. In the sum- 
mer of 1912 he resigned the presidency of the 
rubber company to become a vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, and he worked quite 
as hard in this capacity as he had worked in run- 
ning the mines and smelters, making an enviable 
record for himself. His most trying banking 
experience was on the “loan desk,” and there he 
developed a remarkable faculty of saying “Yes” 
and “No”—of making prompt decisions. One 
who saw him in action in those days still marvels 
at his ability to reel off quick decisions, where 
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correct judgment was so important. Nothing 
develops a man so surely in banking as the daily 
grind of the “loan desk,” if he can stand up under 
the strain. Potter stood it and grew bigger under 
the constant test of judgment, and when he re- 
signed in the spring of 1916, to become a member 
ot the firm of Guggenheim Brothers, interested 
in mines in various parts of Alaska, South Amer- 
ica and Mexico, he had proved up his claim to 
banking ability and was senior vice-president of 
the Guaranty. He has been a director of the bank 
and a member of its executive committee ever 
since. 

W. C. Potter explains his debut in the banking 
world, in 1912, as having come about through 
friends he made after coming to New York. But 
there is not such a wide gap between the execu- 
tive mining engineer and the banker. The miner 
assays ores and establishes the workability of a 
mine; the banker assays character and fixes the 
desirability of credit to an individual or firm. 

In seeking to learn from his friends just what 
kind of a man this new chairman of the Guaranty 
Trust is, one cannot help but feel that the very 
qualities that have made him a great executive 
mining engineer also explain his success in bank- 
ing. Here are some of the things learned about 
W. C. Potter from men who saw him in action 
in Mexico and the Southwest. Said one: 

“He is the ‘whitest’ man I have ever known. 

“He is even-tempered, even-dispositioned ; 
never unduly elated, never discouraged. 


Was No Kid-Glove Miner 


“He is optimistic, of course, for mining is a 
game that requires optimism as a constant coun- 
ter-irritant to hope deferred. 

“When he listens to a report he misses nothing, 
be it ever so trivial, and then he picks out the 
weak and strong points very quickly. 

“One of the first jobs he had was as superin- 
tendent of the Liberty Bell mine at Telluride, 
Colo., about 12,000 feet above sea level, which 
meant snowslides and all sorts of difficulties to 
contend with. It was a pretty hard life—even as 
mining life goes—but Potter actually liked it. He 
was no kid-glove miner. Once his partner in a 
firm of mining engineers was killed by Yaqui 
Indians, in Mexico, while making an examination 
of some properties of the Descubridora smelt- 
eries. So Potter went down and finished the 
job. I believe this work was being done under 
the direction of John Hays Hammond. Anyway, 
the interests concerned were so well pleased with 
the work that they placed Potter in charge of the 
Mexican mining interests of the Guggenheims, 
and he made such a fine record there that he was 
given charge of all smelting interests, too, as gen- 
eral manager, with about 30,000 men under him. 

“When Potter was in Mexico he made a repu- 
tation that extended from the smallest factotums, 
in the outlying towns where he was known, to the 
gold-braided officials of Mexico City. They all 
respected him and liked him. I never heard any- 


one, from the lowest workman to those in the' 


highest places, question Potter’s decisions or doubt 
for a moment his absolute fairness in everything. 

“W. C. Potter has the faculty of getting the 
best out of the men under him. They all would 
do anything, or go anywhere for him. There is 
something about the way he treats them—his per- 
sonality—that is a source of inspiration not only 
to his close associates but to a large force of men. 
Even distant contact with him induces a desire 
to get things done. He gets things done. He 
gets teamwork.” 

Said another: “The dominant characteristic 
of the man is clear thinking combined with natu- 
ral conservatism. He never allows himself to be 
influenced by personal interests, and he has the 
faculty of eliminating all personal considerations 
from business problems. 

“He has always been a very hard worker—and 
i am afraid that’s why his hair is turning a bit 


y. 
“He has the faculty of securing and retaining 
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the affection and loyalty of men. That has made 
him a successful executive. He has always had 
a very large organization under him and has been 
in constant contact with large numbers of men, 
directly supervising large affairs. 

“His particular forte, as demonstrated in his 
mining work, was in weighing accurately the work 
of engineers under him. He has always been a 
great assayer of ‘gold bricks’—that is, in a busi- 
ness sense. Optimists are needed in the mining 
world, but some one like Potter is required to 
sift the results obtained. 

“He has secured the confidence of men worth 
while to a remarkable degree, and I believe 
that this confidence in him has been built on 
his tendency to throw out everything as dross 
which is not pure metal. This confidence in the 
man has grown up through watching the pro- 
tracted exhibition of clear thinking which he 
has given year in and year out. 

“Aside from acting as a baJance-wheel of sound, 
common sense in an organization of mining men 
which might be swayed too much by optimism or 
its opposite, I believe that Potter’s biggest 
work, in a constructive way, was the welding 
together of various interests and the bringing 
about of teamwork in all departments in the 
mining and smelting plants under his charge, 
where formerly there had been a good deal of 
lost motion. He was able to do it because he 
had everybody’s confidence. Everybody trusted 
him and knew that he would do the right thing 
without any personal considerations whatso- 
ever.” 

When W. C. Potter said that he took up min- 
ing engineering because he wanted something that 
would take him out West when he left school, he 
meant it. After he had won his degree as mining 
engineer it was characteristic of him that he went 
right to the field of action and looked it all over 
very thoroughly. He loved the desert country, 
with its far horizons, its vivid colors, its archi- 
tecture of weird mountains, plateaus, valleys and 
canyons ; its sagebrush, mesquite, cactimand alkali 
dust. The spell of the wilderness found in him 
a sympathetic soul. But he was there to get at 
the bottom of things, and he did it. For months 
he drove a team, with one companion, all over 
the Southwest, exploring the unknown wastes 
and examining widely separated mining proper- 
ties. And to this day there is something of the 
atmosphere of the fearless West in his gray eyes 
and strong, fighting jaw, and if one were to make 
a guess as to his birthplace it would more likely 
be set down as somewhere in Texas rather than 
in the busy city of Chicago. 


Associated with Guggenheims 


After his exploration of the Southwest and 
various experiences in mining work in New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, Montana and California, there was 
a period of two years when he was in charge of 
a geological survey of the properties of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. Then he be- 
came the junior member of the firm of Dickman, 
McKenzie & Potter, mining operators and con- 
sulting engineers, with offices in Chicago. It was 
his work with this firm that brought him to the 
notice of the Guggenheims and led to his connec- 
tion with the Guggenheim Exploration Company 
and later with the American Smelting & Refining 
Company. 

In 1902 he married Caroline Morton, daughter 
of Paul Morton, one time vice-president of the 
Atchison, later Secretary of the Navy under 
Roosevelt, and finally president of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Association. 

Potter’s reputation for getting things done in 
a quiet, masterly and effective way brought him 
the opportunity to perform notable service dur- 
ing the war. In 1917 Major General George 


Squire, chief of the Signal Corps of the Army, 
called him to Washington and made him chief of 
the Equipment Division of the Aviation Corps. 
Believing that the task at hand was not of a 
strictly military nature, Potter worked as a plain 





civilian. Without rank—or uniform—he became 
civilian head of the branch of the service chargeq 
with the responsibility of supplying the Aviation 
Corps with its requirements of airplanes. There 
is hardly any one who doesn’t remember what 4 
mess things were in at that time. And it is to 
W. C. Potter’s lasting credit that he was the map 
who first straightened out the tangle. 

Although it was his mining experience that 
fitted him to become a leading banker, Mr. Potter 
says he believes that the men who start in the 
banking game and grow up with it make the bet. 
ter bankers. He sees a broad opportunity for oyr 
young men in the banking field. 


Shortage of Experienced Bankers 


“The United States is especially short of expe- 
rienced bankers,” said he, “particularly in the line 
of foreign trade banking. Our foreign trade has 
expanded tremendously since 1914. For instance, 
in South America six years ago Americans were 
hardly known. To-day there are American banks 
in all of the important cities, representatives of 
American firms, and American passenger sieam- 
ships.on both the East and West Coast, where « 
few years ago there were probably none. 

“Our foreign relations have expanded very 
greatly, and that requires men in our financiai 
institutions, to handle the transactions involved, 
who have sympathy with and understanding of 
the problems which confront American manu- 
facturers and exporters shipping abroad, and 
American merchants importing foreign goods. 

“Men of this experience and large calibre have 
got to be developed, and are being developed, in 
order to take care of this business as it should be 
taken care of, That side of banking,” he con- 
cluded, “offers large opportunities to the right 
kind of young men to-day.” 

Any character sketch of William C. Potter 
would be incomplete without some reference to 
his smile. He smiles like a man who has confi- 
dence in himself and his friends. His smile makes 
friends and begets confidence. And he smiles a 
lot. 





There is a type of man who is built for success. 
He may have genius or just ordinary talent—no 
matter. The point is that he always “arrives.” 
While others plod a weary way, he gets ahead. 

Those who take note of his progress often can- 
not account for it. So they say he is “lucky.” 
Or they whisper it about that he has a “pull.” 

But the secret is deeper than that. He is a man 
who is absolutely dependable. 

Make yourself dependable, and you can come 
as near being indispensable as any of us can hope 
to be. You will be the last one your employer 
will wish to part with, and the first one that he 
will want to promote to greater responsibilities — 
J. Ogden Armour. 

* * * 

Business is a religion and religion is business. 
The man who does not make a business of his re- 
ligion has a religious life of no force, and the 
man who does not make a religion of his business 
has a business life of no character. The world 
is God’s workshop; the raw materials are His, 
the ideals and patterns are His; our hands are 
the members of Christ; our reward His recogni- 
tion. Blacksmith or banker, draughtsman or doc- 
tor, painter or preacher, servant or statesman, must 
work as unto the Lord, not merely making a liv- 
ing, but devoting a life. This makes life sacra- 
mental, turning its water into wine. This is 
twice blessed, blessing both the worker and the 
work.—Maltbie Babcock. 

x * * 

If I have any particular advice concerning the 
upbuilding of character it is for one not to tie 
oneself too closely to authorities, creeds, cliques 
or clans.—Joha Sharp Williams. 

* * &* 

The barriers are not erected which say to 
aspiring youth: “Thus far and no farther.’-- 
Beethoven. 
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ANALYZES WHY PRICES MUST DECLINE 


OW shall prices be regulated ? 

H This is perhaps the most important ques- 

“on in the business world at the present 
time. We have at once the double evil of too high 
prices and too low prices. Quite a number of raw 
materials, notably cotton, copper, hides and rubber, 
have fallen below the cost of production, while 
finished goods at retail are selling rather generally 
too high—too high for the ultimate good of either 
the buying public or the producer. The problem 
is to get back to an equitable basis upon which 
everybody can do business, work, live and save. 

A great obstacle in the solution of this prob- 
lem is the general notion held by a large minority 
of merchants and manufacturers and a large ma- 
jority of politicians that the wealth and income 
of the American people are unlimited. In the 
opinion of these persons the public struck against 
high prices through sheer obstinacy and narrow 
mindedness. There are thousands of merchants 
all over the United States who are so long of 
oods and so short of economic insight that they 
still believe that the public has plenty of funds 
with which to buy these goods at the top prices if 
only the people would cease to be so miserly. 

Deflation has been accomplished truly enough 
in raw material prices, and it has been accomplish- 
ed to a large extent in the banking world, but it 
has not been accomplished in the more important 
sphere of the mind. We are still infected with 
the price-boosting mania, and here and there 
wherever the pressure is taken off some producers 
show an inclination to jump prices instantly up- 
ward again. Until we recover from this mental 
and economic disease, no prosperity can be endur- 
ing. 

Wealth Figures Meaningless 


Therefore, it is worth while to see whether 
there is really any truth in the supposition that 
the public still possesses an abundance of purchas- 
ing power. 

True, the published wealth statistics are most 
charming. For example, a high authority places 
the present wealth of France at $100,000,000,000 
as compared with $65,000,000,000 in 1914. The 
fact that in the meantime she paid a trifling war 
bill of $40,000,000,000 and lost over 2,000,000 
men in killed and permanently disabled would 
seem to have been a net benefit to her. According 
to the same authority, the principal countries en- 
gaged in the war are now worth $819,000,000,000 
against $698,000,000,000 before the war began. 
Here is an increase of $121,000,000,000 in spite of 
the fact that the war cost the Allied Powers $124,- 
000,000,000 and the Central Powers $70,000,000,- 
000. The stated increase in the wealth of these 
countries, plus the war costs, amounts in the ag- 
gregate to $315,000,000,000. It would appear, 
then, that the civilized world since 1914 has either 
added to its wealth or else spent for war funds 
the equivalent in all of about half of its 1914 
wealth. 

Otherwise expressed, the wealth figures mean 
almost nothing ; and the merchant or manufacturer 
who is convinced by them even in part that higher 
prices can just as well be paid by the public is 
drawing a conclusion with no evidence behind it. 
In practical business matters the word “wealth” 
has no meaning. Economists have never been able 
to give it an exact definition, and the dictionaries 
define it as meaning “possessions, goods, securi- 
ties or estate.” Judging from the increase in as- 
sessed valuations, the wealth of the United States 
is now about $275,500,000,000, and this compares 
with the census valuation of $187/739,071,000 in 
1912. Here is a gain of $87,760,929,000 or there- 
abouts. 

Some of the peculiarities of wealth are that it 
increases very much faster than savings accumu- 
late; that it has no particular relation to produc- 
tion or producing capacity; and that it is not 
diminished by war losses. Germany’s wealth, for 


Purchasing Power, $58,546,000,- 
000 Last Year, Will Shrink 
in Current Year 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


example, is now placed at $20,000,000,000 by a 
high authority, as compared with $100,000,000,000 
for France, even though Germany still has a larger 
population and a greater ultimate producing ca- 
pacity than France. From 1904 to 1912 our own 
wealth, according to census returns, increased by 
$80,634,860,000, even though the aggregate sav- 
ings of the American people during that eight 
years could hardly have been much over $22,500,- 
000,00. The other $58,100,000,000 increase con- 
sisted merely of marking up the prices of property 
and inventories. 

So, too, the wealth increase from 1912 to 1920 
consists of about $35,000,000,000 of actual ac- 
cumulated savings and $53,000,000,000 of price 
advances. 

The wealth of any country is merely the sum 
of the prices of all its pieces of property, goods 








Our Purchasing Power 


The 1920 income of the American 
people, comparable with that of 1914, 
and available as purchasing power, was 
about $58,546,000,000, an increase of 85 
per cent. The 1921 income is expected 
to show a decrease of 10 to 15 per cent. 
Incomes now are generally not over 65 
per cent. per capita greater than they 
were before the war. This means that 
the typical individual cannot afford to 
pay over $1.65 at most for the same 
article which cost $1 in 1914. Every 
manufacturer and merchant should read 
this article. 








and commodities, and the figure representing that 
wealth is utterly devoid of any business signifi- 
cance. It is not a measure of earning power, of 
producing capacity, of tax-paying ability, or of 
anything else with which the merchant or producer 
has practical dealings. Permanent property is 
valued in the wealth statistics not according to 
what it is, but mostly according to the local earn- 
ing power of capital. The very same piece of 
property, whether business or residential, would 
be valued higher in Canada than here, lower in 
Great Britain than here, and lower on the Con- 
tinent than in Great Britain. 

There is, therefore, absolutely nothing in the 
wealth statistics to warrant the assumption that 
the public could pay the recent high prices for 
goods if it wanted to. 

Statistics of income are far more valuable to 
the business man, because, in conjunction with the 
movement of prices, they do have a definite mean- 
ing. The total income of our people is a pretty 
accurate measure of their purchasing power ; and 
it is a reasonable assumption on the part of almost 
any merchant or producer that he is entitled to 
advance his prices roughly in proportion to the 
increase in per capita incomes, and not very much 
more. In other words, as a whole prices are too 
high or too low according as they have increased 
from normal pre-war times more or less than the 
income of the typical individual has increased. It 
is thus a practical question how the present income 
of the American people compares with that of 
1914. Enough statistics have been gathered to en- 
able one to form a roughly correct answer to 
this question. 

From 1914 to 1920, according to the most com- 


plete of the various compilations, the aggregate 
dividend and interest payments in the United 
States rose from $1,807,765,391 to $3,407,609, 130. 
Here is a gain of 88.5 per cent, which may be 
taken as a fair measure of the increase in the in- 
come of the investing classes, namely, the capital- 
ist or employing classes. This gain, too, is aggre- 
gate, and not per capita. 

As to wages in the manufacturing industries, 
we have a fairly good guide in the wage averages 
of the New York State Industrial Commission. 
The first month covered by these averages was 
June, 1914, and wages had been going down for 
some months. However, the 1914 average must 
have been close to $12.75 per week, and the 1920 
average for eleven months was $28.13 per week, 
showing a gain of 120.7 per cent. 

The gross revenues of our agricultural industries 
for 1920 were probably about $22,000,000,000, 
as compared with $9,895,000,000 for 1914. These 
revenues were based partly upon the 1919 crops, 
the total value of which was placed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at $24,982,000,000. In any 
calendar year the farms obtain their revenues part- 
ly from the production of the given year, and 
partly from that of the previous year. In view of 
the hopeless tangle of conflicting evidences as to 
the net earnings of farms, probably the most prac- 
tical assumption is that the net increased merely 
in proportion to the gross. This would mean that 
agriculture, upon the basis of these figures, earned 
about 122.2 per cent more in 1920 than in 1914. 


Increase in Personal Incomes 


Lack of evidences is at its worst in the case of 
the middle classes not engaged in manufacturing 
or agriculture. In 1919, however, a canvass of the 
fees of professional men privately carried out in 
this city indicated an increase of 35 to 40 per cent 
since 1914 in these fees. Probably 49.5 per cent 
would be a fair estimate of the gain of 1920 over 
1914 in the income of the middle classes. 

Now let us average these gains. In 1910, of the 
38,167,336 persons engaged in gainful occupations 
in the United States, 12,659,203 were engaged in 
agriculture; 11,623,704 in manufacturing and min- 
ing, and the remainder in trade and transportation, 
professional, domestic and personal service, and 
clerical employment. Roughly speaking, one-third 
of our population is engaged in industrial pur- 
suits, wherein the increase for labor was about 
120.7 per cent per capita, or 130.7 per cent in 
the aggregate; and the increase for capital was 
about 88.5 per cent. The average of these two is 
109.6 per cent., which we may take to be the 
aggregate gain in the personal income of those en- 
gaged in manufacturing. 

Averaging this 109.6 per cent for the indus- 
trial third of our population with the 122.2 per 
cent. for the agricultural third, and the 49.5 per 
cent. for the middle class third, we obtain the total 
average of 93.8 per cent. for the whole popu- 
lation. ‘The 1914 income of the American people 
was very carefully computed at $31,744,000,000, 
and an increase of 93.8 per cent brings it up to 
$61,510,000,000 in 1920 prior to the payment of 
the additional Federal taxes. Deducting these ad- 
ditional taxes, the 1920 income, comparable with 
that of 1914, and available as purchasing power, 
appears to have been about $58,546,000,000. This 
represents an increase of 85 per cent. 

The increase per capita was just about 75 per 
cent, and the 1921 income is pretty apt to show a 
decrease of 10 to 15 per cent. It would appear, 
then, that incomes now are generally not over 65 
per cent per capita greater than they ‘were before 
the war. This means in turn that the typical in- 
dividual cannot afford to pay over $1.65 at most 
for the same article which cost $1 in 1914. 

It means also that the high prices of 1920 were 
about 25 per cent higher than the growth of in- 
comes warranted. 
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Putting the same thing another way, there is 
required a general average price cut of about 25 
per cent. from the top figure of 1920 just merely 
to bring goods and commodities down to the fig- 
ures at which the people can possibly buy the 
usual quantities, even if they want to ever so badly. 

There is not a chance in the world of putting 
prices back where they were last year, or any con- 
siderable part of the way back. After the Civil 
War and the Napoleonic wars there occurred 
slumps parallel to those of 1920, and the recov- 
eries therefrom were slight and were quickly fol- 
lowed by a renewed declining tendency. Per capita 
incomes, measured in dollars, are entering upon a 
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downward trend ,and prices will simply have to 
go with them. This is not a riew situation, and 
there is no lack of evidence as to what the trend 
will be. : 

Wealth statistics, so far as they show anything, 
serve mainly to demonstrate that the deflation of 
ideas is only in its beginning. Unless the mental 
attitude of merchants and producers toward prices 
is radically changed from what it is now, our in- 
dustries are slated for some additional hard knocks 
because of their failure or refusal to recognize 
that price must be roughly proportionate to pur- 
chasing power. ; 

There is no genuine shortage of textiles; the 


sugar shortage has passed ; there is a superabung. 
ance of rubber and copper ; producing capacity foy 
building materials is fully up to consumptive re. 
quirements, and about the only important raw ma. 
terials one can think of offhand wherein tire jg 
genuine world shortage are wood pulp and crude 
petroleum. Economic factors are going to kil] 
price inflation, whether we like or not; and the 
wise business manager is the one who strives the 
most earnestly to force down his costs anc prices 
in such a manner that they shall be no higher jn 
comparison with wages, per capita incomes 
and purchasing power than they were before 
the war. 


LITTLE IDEAS LEAD TO BIG SUCCESSES 


HEN we read about the successes made 
by leading Americans of today we are 
apt to say to ourselves, “Yes, but look 

when they started—fifty years ago.” And then we 
bewail the passing of “the good old days.” 

The man who grubs along comforts himself 
with the idea that chances for success such as 
came to Rockefeller, Morgan and others never 
came his way. Of course, if he had lived in 
those pionéer days, when opportunities abounded 
on every side— 

Readers of “Forbes” are given scores of in- 
stances of men who saw opportunity and grasped 
it—men who started with the acorn of an idea 
and developed it into a forest of oak trees. Many 
of these business leaders were pioneers, but not 
all of them saw the acorn of their future success 
in an age long past. 

All of them, young or old, have had the vision 
that finds the seed of commercial success even 
among the withered leaves of routine details that 
strew the forest of today’s business. 

Where, for instance, would the National Cash 
Register Company stand today if its president, 
John H. Patterson, rested on his laurels—on 
the momentum gained through the building up of 
a remarkable factory, a strong sales force and 
a magnificent goodwill? 

Practically the entire output of this great en- 
terprise is sold to retailers—merchants in cities 
and towns throughout the world. During the last 
few months the businesses conducted by these 
merchants have suffered a heavy slump. Their 
shelves have been stocked with goods bought at 
high war-prices, which can only be sold at tre- 
mendous sacrifices. A wave of retrenchment has 
swept over the buying public—stores everywhere 
are reporting greatly diminished sales. 


Opportunities in Every Situation 


A situation of this kind means that a great 
number of prospective customers for eash regis- 
ters fear to spend a cent on store improvements 
and fixtures. Their banks are holding them 
down on purchases both of goods and of equip- 
ment. To the concern that failed to seek oppor- 
tunity, even in the very face of adverse circum- 
stances, this would spell a disappearing market. 

But the N. C. R. agents and salesmen are to- 
day selling their wares on the very argument sup- 
plied by the emergency—that in times of depres- 
sion retail stores need to watch their sales and 
accounts even more closely than ever before to 
prevent useless wastes and careless losses which 
reduce profits of the mefchant. 

A dozen similar instances might be quoted to 
show that permanent success is not a matter of 
having (years ago!) found*a pioneer idea, but 
of constantly seeing the chances for progress, big 
and little, that each day offers. However, that 
is not the main purpose of this article. 

“All very well,” says the grubber, the man 
whose eyes see only the underbrush and weeds. 
“but these are big companies, backed bv immense 
capital, able to hire expert acorn-finders. But 


The Reading of These Stories 
Should Stir You Into 
Keen Thinking 


By R. L. Burdick 


where do 7 come in—I, who have little or no 
capital and slave away daily at the petty tasks of 
bread-getting that absorb my whole time?” 

To answer this question and to illustrate again 
the fertility of today’s business in yielding the 
acorns of opportunity for those who will see and 
plant them, a number of recent and important 
instances may be cited. 

Some two years ago a young man, Charles E. 
Comer by name, of Dayton, Ohio, had a small 











FIND AN ACORN 


Are you one of those who believe that 
the days of opportunity have passed? 
Do you think you haven't the same 
chance as the successful men who laid 
the foundations of their fortunes half a 
century or so ago? Are you given to 
talking about the “intense competition” 
of the present day?. Stop fooling your- 
self! Read this article about the 
spreading oaks that are sprouting from 
little acorns of ideas. See if you can’t 
find an acorn, yourself. 








business of no particular size. One day a “free 
lance” salesman came to him with a commonplace 
enough proposition. The salesman had taken sev- 
eral orders for raincoats among the residents of 
a nearby Ohio town but did not have money 
enough to buy the coats from a manufacturer in 
order to deliver and collect for them. He asked 
Comer to finance him temporarily—on a percent- 
age of profit basis. 

Today the Comer Manufacturing Company is 
one of the large makers of raincoats in the coun- 
try. Recent sales indicate a volume of business 
of over a million dollars’ worth of raincoats per 
year. Comer is spending thousands of dollars 
advertising for more agents, and he already has 
about a thousand active agents. 

Last summer a young man in Philadelphia, 
C. B. Drake, saw his opportunity in the sale, by 
the War Department, of a large quantity of 
trench knives of the type used by our troops, in 
France. He secured an option on a quantity of 
these knives and inserted a small advertisement. 
costing less than $50, in a publication widely read 
by ex-service men, featuring the knives as souve- 
nirs of the war. Fifteen hundred orders re- 
sulted from this first advertisement and each sale 
brought a goodly profit. Needless to say, Drake 
is continuing to advertise. 

In January, 1919, T. J. Greenwald, an insur- 
ance salesman of Seattle, discovered a very com- 
monplace thing. Because of his build he had to 


stretch his arms and shoulders far when he played 
his favorite game—pool. Every time he stretched 
he found to his disgust that there appeared an 
embarrassing gap between his shirt and trouser 
top. To remedy this difficulty Greenwald had a 
local harness-maker make him a special belt 
which would hold up his lower garment properly 
—a little matter of design, and special re-inforce- 
ment which he patented. 


Now a Big Seller 


On December Ist, 1920, more than eighteen 
hundred dealers in men’s wear were selling these 
Braxton Belts, and Greenwald (or, rather, his 
widow) has a royalty contract from the manu- 
facturer to whom he sold the patent that nets a 
tidy sum. 


Within the last decade the daughter of a Cin-+ 


cinnati physician, upon her father’s death, found 
among his papers a prescription, or formula, 
which he had used quite frequently for persons 
who suffered from undue perspiration. With no 
more capital than would cover a month’s rent 
for an average New York apartment today, this 
woman started making and selling Odorono, 
which is now to be found on the counters of 
thousands of drug stores from coast to coast and 
is used by hundreds of thousands. This was 
accomplished in the face of great opposition on 
the part of the public to the use of a product of 
this kind and in the face of financial discourage- 
ment. 

“I could not get outside capital until I had 
proved that the product could be successful,” the 
founder of this business said recently, “and when 
I had proved that, I didn’t want outside aid.” 

This list could be lengthened indefinitely with 
such instances as that of “Mary Elizabeth” who, 
from making candy in her home, built a great 
business having many stores; and of Gilbert, the 
mechanical toy man. Our streets abound with 
the stores and offices, our magazines are replete 
with high-priced advertising of the mighty oaks 
which men and women have grown from com- 
monplace little acorns of opportunity that every 
man or woman, young or old, can find if he or 
she has the vision to see. 





By proper self-denial in expenditures, any man 


with a moderate income can find himself at sixty 


possessed of sufficient means to live without work 
if he wants to do so—E. C. Thompson. 
* * * 

He who loses wealth, loses much; he who loses 
a friend loses more; but he who loses his courage, 
loses all_—Cervantes. 

* * * 

There is nothing as elastic as the human mind. 
Like imprisoned steam, the more it is pressed the 
more it rises to resist the pressure. The more we 
are obliged to do, the more we are able to accom- 
plish._—T. Edwards. 

x *k x 

As the soil, however rich it may be, cannot be 
productive without culture; so the mind without 
cultivation can never produce a good fruit. 
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HOW TO TRAIN SALESMEN TO SELL 


(1S executives who have no special method 
S ° of t ‘aining their salesmen are often greatly 

astonishcd and chagrined when they have 
‘unity to hear their men talk to a pros- 


pp 
on. “The lack of knowledge of the goods of the 
house, and even of sound principles of selling, is 

1 appallin 
ae v of this condition, it has for years been 
recognized as important to train salesmen almost, 
f not quite in the sense of schooling them. When 
this idea was first applied it naturally ran to an 
extreme. Every word and gesture was standard- 
‘ed until salesmen were mere parrots or talking 
a Modification of this idea has come 
about so that individual treatment is regarded as 
important ; but general sales training is neverthe- 
less re pon as essential. 


The need of schools for salesmen which is now 
felt among a great many lines of business may be 
said to spring from the following conditions— 
conditions which the modern salesman recognizes 
as keenly as does the manufacturer who employs 
him: 

1. The passing of the day of mere personality 
as equipment to get business; the realization that 
salesmen are made, not born. 

2. The more scientific purchasing attitude among 
business men. 

3. Closer competition, requiring definite knowl- 
edge of a sales proposition, and its efficient pre- 
sentation. 

4. Larger organizations of salesmen becoming 
unwieldly, conflicting in ideas, and without unity 
unless centrally trained. 

5. Great appreciation of the reality of the good- 
will value of well-defined house policies, which 
cannot be upheld except through systematic drill- 
ing of salesmen. 

6. Necessity of salesmen knowing the work- 
ings of other departments of the business, so that 
friction in details between the men on the road 
and the “house” may be avoided. 

7. Consideration of the fact that young sales- 
men need a reservoir of personal inspiration and 
confidence to draw upon, and that a sales school 
supplies such a reservoir. 

8. Realization that with a standardization of 
the sales argument and methods, salesmen can 
greatly increase efficiency. 

9. The fact that sales schools are an interesting 
means of getting important information about the 
personality of men, and permits opportunity for 
judging a man’s character; diplomatic, incidental 
training in minor details, checking up branch sales 
work, etc. 

As to losing men through school training, ex- 
perience indicates the opposite. Here is a record 
of resignations and dismissals of salesmen, as re- 
ported by a group of concerns operating a school 
or training course: 

“About 80 per cent. of the men we train remain 
with us from 2 to 4 years. 

“After we really hire a man (subsequent to 
trial employment) we lose about 5 per cent. dur- 
ing the first year.” 


Producing Power Increased 


“Less than 1 per cent. of our salesmen resign 
or are dismissed during the first year of service.” 

“Manufacturers who have reduced their num- 
ber of salesmen through dismissal or resignation 
declare that we are constantly improving our 
methods of selecting and educating salesmen. 
Education and supervision decrease such losses. 
Petter sales education makes a man’s earning ca- 
acity greater; he is consequently more satisfied 
and losses of men after training are few.” 

All things considered, the majority of firms 
operating schools for salesmen have found that 
they added materially to the producing power of 
he men, in spite of the fact that there are some 
obstatles to ideal success, 


Expert Discusses Best Up-to- 
Date Methods of Developing 
Salesmanship 


By J. George Frederick 


President, Business Bourse 
“Business Research and Statistics,” 
“Modern Salesmanagement” 


Author, 


One point, however, stands out most clearly in 
the analysis of successful schools, and that is the 
need of careful selection of men before they are 
admitted to the school. Where schools have 
proved an exorbitant expense, or wasteful in any 
sense, it has generally been caused by salesmen— 
good, bad and indifferent—being shoved into the 
school, with the idea that school work would make 
equally efficient salesmen of all. 

On the other hand, where firms have been able 
to make a good showing of the number of sales- 
men remaining in their employ, it has been be- 
cause of the initial care in selecting potentially 








Wake Up! 


Darwin’s theory of the survival of the fit- 
test applies as well to business as to beasts. 
Things are moving swiftly, and old methods 
are going into the discard. He who thinks 
he can swim against the current, or cling to 
obsolete methods, is as foolish as King Canute 
who thought he could control the waves of 
the sea. In this highly specialized and com- 
petitive age business must be alert. It must 
originate. It must apply scientific principles. 
It must develop sales efficiency. The sales- 
men who handed out cigars and celebrated 
sales with drinks at the corner tavern be- 
lonq to the Middle Ages. Selling is on an 
entirely new basis. How it has developed is 
here told by Mr. Frederick, an authority on 
salesmanship. He tells what modern busi- 
ness houses are doing to develop salesmen 
and sales efficiency. 








good salesmen before any time or money was spent 
in their preparation. 

With. the consensus favoring the salesman 
school, it is interesting to note why so few exist’: 


1. They have been thought too costly. 

2. They have been thought too difficult to oper- 
ate satisfactorily. 

3. Many employers feared their salesmen would 
go elsewhere at a higher salary after receiving 
training. 

4. Belief that schools were apt to be impractic- 
ally adjusted to real work, and, therefore, not a 
paying proposition. 

5. Difficulty of getting good men to run the 
school. 


There are now, however, bound to be many 
more sales schools. The greater need for sales- 
men makes necessary the active development of 
many additional salesmen, and the increased high 
standards will weed out others who will need to be 
replaced. Colleges, high schools and Y. M. C. A.’s 
are giving much attention to classes in selling. 
They are providing good, reliable, raw material 
for further intensive training in a firm’s own 
methods and standards. 

Sales schools may be of all kinds, from a full 
fledged school, complete in grades and details, to 
merely a Saturday afternoon get-together, a cor- 
respondence course from the home office, or a 
week’s trip to headquarters. 

An objection to the school is the danger of pau- 
perizing the salesmen, that is to say salesmen are 
likely to acquire the habit of getting things for 


nothing from the company, and will be more or 
less demoralized in the long run. That objection 
has to be met by careful preparation. Salesmen 
should be made to pay in some way for the things 
the company does for them. 

Methods of making him participate in the cost 
of making him a good salesman are varied. One 
method is to require him to buy the books used 
in the course. Another is a direct assessment 
upon each salesman for school maintenance. In 
that case the school, to all intents and purposes, is 
run by the salesmen themselves, though in: reality 
the firm is the real support. 


Must First Show Ability 


Having the salesmen share in the cost is valu- 
able from two points of view: First, it whets the 
appetite for the thing, and, second, discourages 
those who would take the course merely as a 
means of getting another job. 

The National Cash Register plan has much to 
recommend it. No salesman is permitted to get 
the advantage of the school unless he has shown 
some preliminary ability on the road under a 
trained salesman. The principle that people never 
appreciate what they do not have to strive for, 
holds good of sales schools. 

Training of salesmen by the National Cash 
Register Co. has been worked out in minute de- 
tail. When first employed, the salesman is put 
out in field, and, if in three or six months, or a 
year, the district manager decides he is fitted for 
the business, he is admitted to the school. 

The school is at the headquarters of the com- 
pany in Dayton, Ohio. It is understood no salarv 
or transportation expenses will be paid the sales- 
man during the five weeks spent in school. The 
company pavs only his living exnenses. Two 
sessions aré held daily—in the morning and after- 
noon. Lectures, selling talks and demonstrations 
are given. 

There are three “terms” during the year. Each 
class is limited to 50 men, and the course covers 
five weeks. The instructor is not only a good in- 
structor, but a good salesman who knows, from 
experience, the problems of selling and commands 
the respect of the men because of his familiarity 
with selling conditions. 

There is a very definite standardized course of 
study, although no two lectures are alike. Var- 
ious competitive systems are taken up, one by one. 
and the weak points of each are disclosed. The 
“take” system, the “carrier” system, the onen- 
drawer “cash” system, etc., are discussed. The 
salesmen are taught to make the annroach, the 
demonstration and the closing argument. 

Theoretical knowledge gained in this wav is 
then put into practice. One salesman will im- 
personate a merchant using one of the comnetitive 
systems. Another salesman will annroach him 
as a representative of the National Cash Register 
Co. In this way, the salesmen get the talking 
points on every rival system, and, at the end of 
five weeks, are thoroughly trained National Cash 
Register salesmen. About 80 per cent. of the 
men take advantage of the course. They work 
verv hard and take the lectures seriously. 

The National Cash Register Company also has 
“district schools.” Every two weeks, every dis- 
trict manager calls a meeting of his salesmen, and 
instruction is given regarding new plans, policy 
of the company, etc. These meetings are highly 
stimulating and more in the nature of ‘ ‘conven- 
tions,” or, more properly, “house meetings,” than 
classes. 

From 1903 to 1908, the National Cash Register 
Company’s policy was to take new men who had 
made a success in other fields, put them in the 
school first, teach them, and then let them start 
active work in their territories. 

The company changed their policy in 1908, and 
took the men in school only after they had sold 











HROUGHOUT the East one often hears 

the statement made that, until the advent 

of the Christians, no Chinaman knew how 
‘to tell a lie. Whether this is so or not, the fact 
remains that the word of a high-class Chinaman 
is accepted at its face value throughout the world 
that knows him. So high is the Chinaman’s repu- 
tation for honesty in his business dealings that in 
the East it is not uncommon for Chinese mer- 
chants to borrow money from banks conducted by 
Europeans without signing a note. The first in- 
stance of defalcation by a Chinaman under such 
circumstances is yet to be recorded. 

The story of “Ah Foo,” a Chinese laundry man, 
with its interesting sequel, typifies the Chinaman’s 
idea of a contract, and the esteem in which he is 
held by those who know him. 

Several years ago the manager of a trans-Pa- 
cific steamship company received the following 
letter from one of his captains: 

“Dear Sir: The matter of the ship’s laundry 
is one that I have intended for some time to bring 
to your attention. For one reason or another it 
has slipped my mind when writing to you. Sev- 
eral of us captains have discussed the question 
and think you should be acquainted with the con- 
ditions without any further delay. 

“When the company first started trading across 
the Pacific they made an agreement with Ting 
Fan, the ship’s laundry man at Shanghai, to do 
all the company’s washing for a fixed price. Since 
then, on account of the increase in the number 
and size of the ships, the laundry is many times 
iarger than when this agreement was first made; 
yet Ting Fan’s son, Ah Foo, is still doing it at the 
same price as in the original agreement. It would 
seem that he must be losing money on the work. 

“At the same time we would like to record the 
very satisfactory manner in which Ah Foo has 
carried out this contract, as well as the fact that, 
in its history, there has never been, to the best of 
our belief, any complaint concerning the work.” 

The manager wrote the company’s representa- 
tive at Shanghai, requesting him to see Ah Foo 
and make an equitable arrangement, so that the 
company would pay standard rates for the laun- 
—— Ah Foo would be assured his legitimate 
proht. 

The Shanghai agent sent for Ah Foo, who ap- 
peared with his son. The matter was explained 
to him and he was asked to name a price that 


AH FOO KEEPS H 
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Debt or the Devil Could Not 
Make This Laundryman 
Break a Contract 


By O. C. Roach 


would be agreeable to him. Drawing himself up, 
Ah Foe asked: “Is the company dissatisfied with 
my work?” 

To which the agent replied: “No! On the con- 
trary, they are so pleased with your services that 
they wish to make an arrangement that will be 
as satisfactory to you as it is to them.” 

Ah Foo answered: “When this contract was 
made with my father he brought me to the com- 








Take Your Medicine! 


Business men—how many no one knows— 
are failing to keep their contracts, and are 
seeking to acquit themselves of financial re- 
sponsibilities because of the present condition 
in industry. Some are purposely defaulting 
on their notes; others are refusing to accept 
goods they contracted for. American goods 
are piling up on the piers in South American 
ports and must be reshipped to America be- 
cause of contract violations. The old and 
universal principle of keeping one’s word is 
the foundation of all honest business. If that 
principle is not adhered to, then business, as 
we know it today, must collapse. Ah Foo, 
here told of, didn’t know how te make a good 
bargain. But he knew how to keep his word. 
We need Ah Foos in this country today. 





IS WORD —DO YCU? 





pany’s office, as I now bring my son, and he told 
me, as I now tell my son, the work will be done 
at this price so long as the company is pleased to 
give us its laundry.” With that he bowed himself 
out, and the incident was closed. 

The sequel to the story came a number of years 
afterward, at the outbreak of the European War. 
In 1914 the Chinese sent a naval mission to Eu- 
rope to study the navies of different countries, 
with a view to reorganizing their fleet. This mis- 
sion was in Europe at the time of the outbreak 





of the war ; consequently it had to discontinue jt, 
investigations and return home. 

On arrival of the mission in America a com. 
plaint was received at the shipping company’s of. 
fice from one of the Chinese officers, who statey 
that on boarding the ship in Europe he had gone 
to the ship’s office and requested the purser t, 
take charge of eighty pounds in gold. ‘lhe purser 
who was very busy at the time, handed him me 
envelope, in which he placed the money, sealeg 
it, and wrote his name on the outside and returned 
it to the purser. The latter placed the packet jy 
his desk preparatory to putting it in the safe. No 
knowing that he should wait for a receipt, he lef 
the desk and thought no more about the money 
until his arrival in New York. He then asked the 
purser for his packet, but a search of the safe, the 
purser’s office and desk revealed nothing. The 
fact that he had no receipt further complicated 
matters. The purser advised that the only course 
open to him would be to appeal to the head office 
to have the matter adjusted. 

The complaint came before the managers of the 
various departments. They decided there was no 
evidence on which the claim could be substanti- 
ated, except on the word of one man, and, since 
the purser had been for over thirty years in the 
company’s employ and was above any suspicion of 
tampering with the passenger’s property they 
could not offer any redress. 

The matter was then placed for review before 
the general manager of the company, who hap- 
pened to be the man who years before had re. 
ceived the letter concerning Ah Foo. He reversed 
the decision, of the departmental managers and 
instructed them to pay the officer his eighty 
pounds. 

When asked for his reasons he stated: “No 
high-class Chinaman can tell a lie. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we have perfect confidence in 
our purser and realize that he was in no way re- 
sponsible for the loss of this money, I am con- 
vinced of the truth of the Chinaman’s statement. 
If a Chinese gentleman states that he did a certain 
thing at a certain time you may absolutely rely 
on the fact of his having done so.” 

Then he told the story of “Ah Foo,” conclud- 
ing with the remark: “This is an opportunity for 
us to show to one of Ah Foo’s race the considera- 
tion to which their national business integrity 
entitles them.” 





How to Train Salesmen to Sell 
(Continued from previous page) 

National Cash Registers in the field for some 

time. Here is the result: 

The number of men remaining in service 
under the plan in operation from 1903 to 
1908 was 168 out of 635. 

“ee 1908 the number was 539 out of 


The percentage of men who made good 

under the old system was 26.4. 

Now, 78 per cent. make good. 

There are several explanations for this im- 
provent. One is that field work automatically 
sifted the fit from the unfit. If a man entered 
the school when he began service with the com- 
pany, he did not disclose his sales ability in class 
work very much, and it was not safe nor easy to 
decide that the man who made a poor showing in 
school would make an equally poor showing in 
practical field work. 

On the other hand, men were quite willing to 
continue school work even when they felt they 
could not, or would not, sell for the National Cash 
Register Co. A few weeks’ or months’ results 
in the field provide a basis for judging whether 
the man is a good investment and whether he 
ought to be sent to school. The man himself is 


able to decide in the course of his field work 


whether he ought to continue with the company 
or drop out. Men who do not like the business 
quit before they reach the school. , 

In the sales school some attention is devoted 
to the principles of advertising. An effort is made 
not only to arouse interest in what the company 
is doing in publicity, but also to show them the 
important part they may play in enhancing the 
good reputation of the organization. The im- 
portance of advertising to sales is also emphasized. 
The salesmen learn how to utilize their knowledge 
of advertising principles. There has been ex- 
cellent co-operation between the selling and the 
advertising departments. 

It is an interesting fact that the National Cash 
Register school was taught personally by the com- 
pany’s president, Mr. J. H. Patterson, at the out- 
set. Only after it was well under way was an out- 
side instructor employed. ‘ 

Out of the mass of information which Mr. Pat- 
terson received from his men in the field, grew 
the National Cash Register Sales Manual—a com- 
plete and effective text-book of salesmanship. It 
explains methods of selling cash registers, and 
throws light upon many a dark corner of sales- 
manship. 

Many companies have used the sales manual 
and sales convention as means of training their 
salesmen, but more and more of them are coming 








to realize that an actual sales school is a neces- 
sity, if the company would rank with up-to-date, 
‘progressive organizations. 

The American Lithographic Company, the N. 
Y. Edison Company, the Standard Oil Company, 
and the United Cigar Stores Company are firms 
that have tried the sales school with marked suc- 
cess. 

It seems only a question of time when competi- 
tion and other business factors will force com- 
panies who have not kept abreast of the times to 
adopt some effective method of training sales- 
man intensively. 





In almost every business there is far too much 
conversation, and there is far too little conference. 
There is a vast difference between these two, which 
many managing directors do not seem to realize. 
Conversation is desultory. It begins anywhere and 


goes anywhere. It leads to nothing. It is indef- . 


nite. It is usually mere talk—time-wasting talk. 
Conference, on the other hand, is a definite dis- 
cussion leading to a definite decision. It aims at 
action. It secures agreement as quickly as pos- 


sible. It aims at results. It is practical, effective 
and constructive—Herbert N. Casson. 
* * & 
ted noble work is at first impossible—Car- 
lyle. 
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Pictures of Current Interest 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
The attempt to besmirch the reputation of Charles M. Schwab, ironmaster and shipbuilder, 
has been effectively quashed, as it deserved to be, by theecommittee investigating the 
administration of the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation, of which Mr. Schwab was 
director. Two witnesses at the committee’s hearings charged Mr. Scherab with profiting in 
whole or part from the proceeds of an expense warrant for $269,000 paid by the government. 
The charges against the famous tronmaster should not have been entertained. His record, 
known the world over, should have made him immune from the humiliation of being placed 
on the stand to protest his honesty, which is universally accepted. 


ae 3 


Delegates to the two-day session of the United States Chamber of Commerce in Washington. 

Representatives of all economic phases of the country’s activities were present. They are (front 

row, left to right)H. S. Roberts, of Philadelphia; D. E. Phelt, of Chicago; F. H. Johnston, of 

New Britain, Conn., and Archibald Taylor, of Middletown, N. Y. (Back row, left to right) 

Ernest T. Trigg, of Philadelphia; Allen C. Madden, of Middletown, N. Y., and G. D. Theleen, 
of West Virginia. 


© International. 
LORD ASHFIELD 


Former President of the Board of Trade in Lloyd George’s Cabinet 
and prominently known throughout the United States, who advocates 
an Anglo-American “Get Together” Committee, the purpose of which 
would be to effect closer and friendlier relations between the two 
countries. Lord Ashfield was born in England but was brought 
up as a boy in Detroit, Mich. He got his first job with the Detroit 
Street Railways and rose gradually to. the management of that 
great corporation. He later became manager of the New Jersey 
Public Service Corporation. His fame as an efficient executive 
spread to England and he was invited to become manager of the 
London Underground Railways. 


LEWIS L. CLARKE 
President of the American Exchange National Bank, New 
York, who has been elected Treasurer of the National 
Security League, succeeding William C. Potter, now Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Guaranty Trust Company. 
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NDIFFERENCE of the majority of Ameri- 
can banks to the millions of dollars of immi- 
grant savings that are hidden in mattresses 

and cuckoo clocks and behind firebricks has fur- 
nished a golden opportunity for wide-awake men 
in several cities of the United States. 

The Bank of Italy of San Francisco saw an 
opportunity growing out of that indifference, 
which was causing a loss not only to the immi- 
grants themselves but to industry in general. 
founded in 1904 with a little over $285,000 in re- 
sources, that bank today has thirty-two branches 
with affiliated banks, and more than $197,000,000 
in resources, and more than 221,000 depositors. 

‘the Cleveland Trust Company also grasped 
the opportunity. It has twenty-two branches 
throughout the city of Cleveland, twelve of them 
with toreign departments catering to the foreign 
born and heiping them to solve their problems. 
Anoiher insfitution that saw its chance and 
snatched it is the East River National Bank, of 
No. 68U0 Broadway, New York City, which today 
is riding on the crest of the wave. 

Had the leading American banks been awake 
to the important of immigrant savings—with few 
exceptions they are not awake to it now—the 
present industrial anaemia might have been pre- 
vented, for hundreds of millions in immigrant sav- 
ings might have been coaxed from hiding places 
and poured out either into new American enter- 
prises or old ones. It is stated by Miss Frances 
A. Kellor, an authority on the foreign born, in 
“Immigration and The Future” (George H. 
Doran Company, publishers) that that part of 
their savings which immigrants transmitted to 
their homelands before the war amounted to 
$400,000,000 annually. 


Men of Achievement 


It was left largely to Americans of foreign birth 
or foreign descent to sense the possibilities for 
profit and to reap the harvest. A glance at the 
roster of the Bank of Italy of San Francisco 
shows a large preponderance of Italian names. 
That is true also of the East River National, 
whose president is Dr. Attilio H. Giannini, a na- 
tive-born American, who has associated with him, 
as othcers and directors, nearly a score of former 
immigrants or sons of immigrants—but Ameri- 
cans all. 

The stories of Dr. Giannini and of the men as- 
sociated with him in the East River National are 
of the Horatio Alger kind. From newsboy to 
president of prosperous enterprises summarizes 
the careers of several, including Dr. Giannini, 
who sold papers in a town twenty miles from San 
Francisco, where he was born. J. F. Cavagnaro, 
G. E. Hoyer and Louis Costa, vice-presidents of 
the bank, were office boys, as were also the cashier, 
the assistant cashier, and the two assistant mana- 
gers of the foreign deaprtment. Richard Sca- 
tena, one of the directors, could provide Horatio 
Alger, Jr., where that writer alive today, with the 
dramatic tale of his rise from teamster, and 
Joseph Gatti, another of the directors who is 
president of the Gatti-McQuade Company, could 
furnish the tale of a newsboy who builded a for- 
tune on the unsold papers of his fellow newsboys. 

Then there is the story of Frank A. Zunino, 
another of the directors, who landed in America 
with eighty cents in his pocket and a splendid 
tenor voice. The eighty cents he invested in 
oranges, the tenor voice he used to promote sales, 
singing “Or-a-a-n-g-e-s” in the hallways and open 
windows of New York’s East Side. Later, he 
started a little business at the Manhattan end of 
Brooklyn Bridge. He had as customers many 
newspapermen of Park Row. 

Dr. Giannini started in the banking business in 
San Francisco about fifteen years ago as one of 
the officers of the Bank of Italy. He was a 


practising physician, a volunteer visiting physician 
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IMMIGRANTS FLOCK TO HIS BANK: WHY 


Big Field in Foreign Born Funds 
Now Neglected at Cost of 
Many Millions 


By Joseph F. Doherty 


at the San Francisco “Pest House,” and an officer 
of the San Francisco Tuberculosis Society, when 
his brother, A. P. Giannini, invited him to join 
him and their stepfather, L. Scatena, in the de- 
velopment of the bank. 

That was soon after the San Francisco fire. As 
his practice had been blown to pieces by the earth- 
quake, or rather by the fact that he had devoted 
himself to volunteer service for weeks following 
that disaster, he decided to try his hand at bank- 





DR. ATTLIO H. GIANNINI 


President of the East River National Bank, New York, 
who is winning the confidence of immigrant depositors 


ing. He proved so successful that the Italian 
colony in New York sent a delegation to San 
Francisco to ask him to take over the manage- 
ment of the East River National. His record in 
New York has also been noteworthy. He has 
increased the number of depositors from 1,500 
to 6,500, and the number is growing constantly. 

The bank, with its 145 employees, has out- 
grown its present quarters. Arrangements have 
been made to occupy adjoining properties, which 
will afford about twice the present amount of 
space, 

Dr. Giannini’s explanation of the growth of the 
bank was that he “merely reached out for the 
business that exists and always has existed among 
the foreign born in New York who have money 
to invest.” He has not confined his efforts to 
those of Italian birth or extraction. He has at- 
tracted Jewish depositors, Spanish and French, 
and with them many native born Americans. 

He “kicked out” the private offices and parti- 
tions and created an atmosphere of friendliness, 
with bank officers “rubbing elbows” with de- 
positors. The depositors hail him familiarly as 
“Doctor,” and he responds with their first names. 
The bank watchman, formerly a barber, shaves 
him in the basement of the bank every working 
day. 

Dr. Giannini believes that the surface of “for- 
eign language banking” in the United States has 
not even been scratched. It will be a happy day 


for America, he insists, when this fic)! has bee 
fully and properly developed, for then immigran 
exploitation will not be so general as it is today 
Incidentally, he believes this country sceds a gy. 
tem of national protection for the immigrant , 
system that will safeguard the immigrant from the 
time of his arrival until he is adjusted to his ney 
environment in America. Such a system, he adds 
will help to win the immigrants, confidence jy 
America and in American banks, 

“During my first few weeks at banking in Sap 
Francisco,” said Dr. Giannini, “the need for re. 
liable banks catering to immigrants was repeatedly 
demonstrated to me. Following the carthquake 
it was a common sight to see many foreign bory 
persons digging in the debris, or in the ground iy 
back of their homes, for the money which they 
had hidden. In some cases they had marked the 
hiding places with barrels or boxes or boards, and 
since the fire had consumed the only means by 
which they could identify the spot, it was quite 
task to find the money. 

“Many came to us with money just dug from 
the earth. Gold pieces were caked with clay, 
The smearing marks of soot were on greenbacks 
that had been taken from chimneys. Mattresses 
disgorded hoardings of many years. Money came 
from every manner of hiding place. 

“The bank had been building up a fine reputa- 
tion, which, after all, is the best thing a bank can 
possess. It was winning the confidence of Italians 
—not only Italians, but the foreign born of vari- 
ous nationalities, and the native born. 


Immigrants Neglected 


“Big American banks in San Francisco gave 
little or no thought to immigrant investments. 
The immigrants were afraid to enter those ‘marble 
halls’. The atmosphere was too exclusive. The 
tellers sniffed their noses at the odors emanating 
from the working clothes of immigrant toilers. 
The banks had no employees who could speak 
foreign languages or advise immigrant depositors. 
Naturally, the money instead of going into Ameri- 
can banks remained in hiding places, or was 
turned over for safe keeping to grocers, under- 
takers or steamship agents in racial colonies.” 

Dr. Giannini introduced the savings system in 
the public schools of San Francisco. By arrange- 
ment with school authorities, representatives oi 
the bank were sent to the schools every week to 
address the children on thrift. One day each 
week was set aside as “Bank Day,” and the chil- 
dren were told by placards that “Today is Bank 
Day.” The day before “Bank Day” they were 
advised by similar placards that “Tomorrow will 
be Bank Day,” so that there was no excuse for 
children not having their savings on hand. _ 

In return for their savings the children received 
what were called even then—and that was years 
before the war—“Thrift Stamps.” The Bank o! 
Italy was one of the first to adopt the thrift stamp 
idea said to have been originated in Belgium and 
first introduced into this country by a bank 
Long Island City. 

The thrift stamp method enabled the bank to 
establish the world’s record for school savings. 
It brought many adult depositors who had ac 
quired the habit of thrift from the example show! 
by their children. Seven automobiles were pul 
into use to collect the children’s savings and whet 
America entered the war the collection machinery 
was turned over to the government. a3 

“That is the kind of thing,” said Dr. Gianniti, 
“that is a bulwark against ultra-radicalism. The 
word ‘foreign born’ to many people, unfortunately, 
is synonymous with dangerous ultra-radicalism. 
That is a mistaken impression. At any rate, the 
foreign born with bank savings are not suscepti 
ble to the wild arguments of agitators. Wel 
they have money invested they are capitalists. 
After they start investing they want homes, and 
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ey build homes they remain in America 
become citizens. ; 

“A bank, therefore, that wins the confidence 

: she deposits of foreign born, not only is pil- 


and tn } : tie rs 
ing up profits, but 1s giving real service in Amer- 


icanis™. 
In th 
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access of the East River National Bank 
of the Bank of Italy of San Francisco 
Cleveland Trust Company, there is food 


the 
a thought, especilly for American bankers and 
those accustomed to cry out against the foreign 
born on the slightest provocation. The time is 
at hand when American banks should stop their 
wasteful neglect of the millions of foreign born 
people who can materially strengthen American 
industries, and will gladly do so with a part of 
their savings, provided their confidence is ob- 
tained. 


FORBES 


To quote Miss Frances Kellor, whose views on 
foreign born problems are consulted by many 
leading employers of foreign born workers and 
racial leaders, it is because of the poor judgment 
which Americans have shown and because of the 
American tendency to be inexact that the immi- 
grants today distrust the American in money 
matters. 

“We shall not integrate the immigrant into 
American economic life by simply handling his 
savings—we must find a way to understand his 
attitude of mind and to secure his interest and co- 
operation,” she continues. 

“What greater service to assimilation, through 
the savings of immigrants, can the American 
Bankers’ Association render than to establish a 
division in its orgnization which shall include all 
bankers who handle foreign exchange and trans- 
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missions of money, or who deal with immigrant 
peoples of other countries? 

“And what greater service can the great trans- 
Atlantic steamship lines and express companies 
render to the immigrants, who trust their lives 
and savings to them, than to unite with the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association and with the leaders of 
finance in the Federal government to re-establish 
the faith of the foreign born in American financial 
institutions, and to command through them a 
greater confidence from the countries of Europe?” 

Until that confidence is established, immigrant 
savings will continue to repose in mattresses, 
cuckoo clocks and behind firebricks, except where 
the Gianninis and the men of his type are at work 
building up confidence and goodwill and a record 
of service among the foreign born. 


TO TEST INDUSTRIAL STATESMANSHIP 


In these days of readjustment the 
thinking public is keeping close tabs on 
behavior of capital and labor. Will 
there be an entente cordiale or an open 
conflict, with the public wedged between 
the upper and nether millstones? The 
writer of this article believes that more 
is expected of capital than of labor in 
the present situation, since capital is in- 
dividualistic, whereas labor is collective 
and dares not act individually. The 
writer's views, told tersely, deserve to be 
read studiously. 


Qh is now on trial at the bar of 
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public opinion. 

If we ever needed big men we need them 
now, men with a large vision, men who are not 
bound by traditions or employers’ associations, 
men who are not afraid to be called radical. 

We are entering the furnace of labor adjust- 
ment and many a warrior is going to be scorched. 

It is well for us to understand just why capital 
is on trial. Well, we remember the four months’ 
depression of 1914, with “capital in power.” 
Many a short-sighted capitalist then used pvor 
judgment and “the evil men do lives after them.” 
The war brought unparalleled prosperity. Hap- 
pily, a number of big business men adoptcd a 
new policy toward those who helped them to make 
profits. Some did this out of goodness of heart, 
many others because it was the only way they 
could retain workers. The former still have the 
right attitude; the latter are about to upset the 
ship. 

During the era of prosperity when, labor held 
the reins, some labor leaders swung the axe right 
and left, although not a few labor leaders were 
trying to do the right thing. Labor has now 
climbed down, and business depression has once 
more escorted capital to the seat of power. 

More newspaper space is given to a discussion 
of how to liquidate the gains of labor than to 
almost any other question. “Wages Cut Twenty 
Per Cent.,” “Organized Labor To Battle For 
Their Gains,” “Clothing Workers Refuse To 
Compromise,” “Capital Organizing To Break Up 
lhe Closed Shop,” are daily headlines. We begin 
to wonder if we know where we are at and what 
we are trying to do. 

Why is capital on trial? Because capital is in 
Power. Certainly labor will try to retain that 
which was acquired by battle—even nations re- 
fuse to give up what they gained by conquest. 
Therein is the grave problem. The very reason 
that labor refuses to be liquidated without a battle 
is because many of its gains are the spoils of 
war, obtained when she was in power, and 


Well-Informed Writer Advises 
Against Capital and Labor 
Conflict 


By Robert Julius Anderson 


through the use of strong weapons. Is it any 
wonder, then, that we find labor disposed to 
fight even though she has climbed down from 
the seat of the strong? 

We expect more of capital than of labor. Capi- 
tal is supposed to be individualistic; each mem- 
ber is largely his own master. This means that 
he can act as such, whereas labor thought is col- 
lective, and no labor leader dares act individually, 
nor could he if he wished to. 

Certainly labor will have to accept some re- 
ductions, and no one knows this any better than 
your average labor leader. But talking about 
breaking up the unions is a different proposition. 
Any business man who thinks for a moment that 
he can hope to accomplish any such job by un- 
fair tactics is mighty shortsighted. 


Right Policy Will Bring Results 


There is only one way under the sun success- 
fully to do away with the unions and the closed 
shop, and that is for capital to quit running closed 
shops, (closed to members of the unions) and 
to adopt a straightforward, open and aboveboard 
policy toward those who work with them, a policy 
which will prove to an employee that he will get 
more by staying out of the union than he will 
by going in. That is all there is to it. This mag- 
azine has told about more that one farsighted em- 
ployer who has tried this policy, and the fact that 
employees will vie with one another in telling 
about the merits of their employer is proof that 
it can be done. 

To many, labor is again a commodity, subject 
to the law of demand and supply, and their atti- 
tude toward the wage question is “We will pay 
the market price,” when perhaps at the same time 
they have an “understanding” which practically 
fixes the “market price.” Fine policy for men 
who are supposed to be thinkers! There are a 
number of things which as business men we 
should remember. 

First and foremost, is the fact that we can- 
not pay labor starvation wages and expect to have 
prosperity. The one is contrary to the other. 
The market for the bulk of our output is com- 
posed of the so-called working class. No busi- 
ness can ignore this fact over a period of time 
and expect to stay in the game. The very laws 
of the economic forces are against it. 

Second, labor as a whole feels that its interests 
are opposite to the interests of capital, efforts 
to prove different notwithstanding. 


Third, the public expect, and rightly so, a dif- 
ferent type of leadership from capital than they 
do from labor—though they often get disap- 
pointed. 

Fourth, labor expects capital to browbeat it, 
and it intends to let the public know it; yes, it even 
intends to call the public’s attention to it while 
it is going on. 

Fifth, labor is praying for capital to browbeat 
it in order that it may be easier for it to win the 
public’s approval when it again rises to power on 
the wave of prosperity. 

Sixth, if capital fails to act in a big way now, 
it may never get the chance again. 

“Bunk,” you say? Well, remember a hungry 
man doesn’t reason from cause to effect, and a 
hungry mob doesn’t reason at all! The war 
cheapened life and property even in these United 
States. Just as sure as capital as a whole carries 
out any such policy as some leaders have car- 
ried out, just so sure will it have it sails trimmed, 
and rightly so. When a business man of the 
calibre of Herbert Hoover tells us that organized 
labor is our greatest bulwark against Bolshevism, 
it is high time that we came down to earth and 
quit talking about “fighting for a principle.” 

If the average manufacturer would spend as 
much time thinking about the interests of his 
employees as he does thinking about the’ evils 
of the closed shop, he would never have a closed 
shop. Remember that capital is to blame both 
for the organization of labor and the closed shop 
as well. 

We need more good old-fashioned religion in 
business and less talk about “Let ’em take their 
medicine.” 

Any employer who has given his employees 
a square deal isn’t losing any sleep over walking 
delegates and labor leaders. We seem to forget 
that the logical labor leader is the employer, and 
if anyone else is leading, he has no one to blame 
but himself. 

So capital had better take stock and go easy. 
Its actions now may decide its future forever. 
If every employer would try to cut every other 
expense before he cuts wages, we would have 
prosperity sooner. When the time comes to cut 
wages, let him go off in a corner by himself and 
let him decide that he will give as much thought 
to the profits his employees make on their invest- 
ment as he does to the profits he makes on his 
investment. A little more action of this nature 
would soon take the steam out of some of the 
wily labor leaders. 

Finally, let us remember the lesson of the 
school room ; never tear down unless you replace 
with better. Before we start to talk about break- 
ing up the unions let us make sure we have some- 
thing better to erect in their place. About the 
time we arrive at this problem and solve it, we 
will be so busy getting out production that the 
mountain will have removed itself. 
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FORBES 


What Kind of Coin Do You Use in Going 


HAT kind of coin do you pay out? 
Do you use only honest currency? 
And do you pay the full one hundred 
cents in each dollar? 

Some people think they are smart when they 
palm off debased currency and when they can get 
off without paying every cent owed. 

The manufacturer who does not furnish goods 
strictly as represented is paying out debased cur- 
rency. 

So is the merchant who misleads a customer as 
to the quality of his goods. 

So is the broker or promoter who exagger- 
ates the merits of securities he handles. 

So is the workman who in any way shirks. 

Some fortunes have been made by such prac- 
tices, and a good many workers have been able to 
short-change their employers by giving an inade- 
quate amount of work in return for their pay. 

Men who act thus imagine they are very clever, 
very smart, very slick. They imagine that they are 
fooling people. 

The poor fools are fooling only themselves. 

For each one of us is paid back in exactly the 
same kind of currency as we pay out. 

The tragedy of the chronic liar, it has been well 
said, is not that others do not believe him, but that 
he cannot believe others. 

The man who pays out, not gold, but dross, 
reaps only dross in return. 

The world has been likened to a mirror in that 
it reflects back our own real selves. 

But the world may also be likened to a well 
which each one of us has to fill for himself. We 
can draw out of the well only the kind of water 
we pour into it. If we pour in mud, mud we con- 
sume. If we pour in poison, poison we drink. 

We cannot pay out spurious money and hope to 
receive in return genuine currency. 

There is a law of compensation more eternal 
than the hills, which decrees that we shall finally 
reap what we sow. 

This law was not brought to earth by Christ. 

It always was and always will be. 

Among the most miserable men I have ever 
known have been millionaires who got their money 
by unfair means. 

Dishonesty sometimes yields pelf. 

Dishonesty has never yet yielded happiness. 

The most pitiable man I know is one who is con- 
stantiy paying out coin that is not up to standard 
and short-changing everyone he can victimize. He 
imagines himself to be a very sharp-witted, 
superior business man. He cannot understand why 
he is deriving so little happiness from his money. 
Though he indulges in vast possessions, he is con- 
stantly finding, with the poet, 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow-fall in the river, 

A moment white—then melts forever ; 
Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm. 


Not only so but he daily walks in fear. He 
suspects that every man’s hand is against him. 
He scoffs at the idea that there is a God. He is 
hourly haunted with dread that some fatal acci- 
dent will befall him. 

This pitiable human being does not grasp the 
simple truth that the world is paying him back in 
his own coin. He tries to nurse a faint hope that 
when he retires from business, all will be well with 
him and his. Yet deep down in his heart he has a 
lurking feeling that this hope will prove a delusion. 

If mortals could only grasp this elementary fact 
that if we pay out only gold or true blue currency 
we shall receive in return gold or true blue cur- 

rency, and that if we resort to debased coin we 


Through Life? 


By the Editor 


shall be paid back in debased coin, how much of 
the unhappiness in the world would vanish! 

How tenaciously many of us cling to the notion 
that we can do to others what we would hate 
others to do to us—yet “get away with it.” 

We hug the false idea that we can cheat without 
being cheated, that we can short-change without 
being short-changed, that we can plant tares and 
reap wheat, that we can inflict harm upon others 
without incurring harm in return. 

If each one of us could only picture ourselves 
as a mint, as coining all the money we are to handle 
in going through life, would it not be easier for 
us to lay firm hold of this elementary yet profound 
truth that we can receive only that quality of 
money which we pay out? 

If we turn out only genuine coins, we shall not 
merely get back genuine coins, but it has been 
mercifully decreed that the more we pay out, the 
greater shall be the harvest we garner. 

The more we mint the more we shall have left 
to mint, just as the more happiness we dissemin- 


ate, the greater becomes our own store of happi- 
ness. 

Jay Gould, when ill-gotten fortune was swept 
away, went to a place of solitude, ruminated over 
his life, and then exclaimed: “All I have left js 
what I have given away.” 

After all, is not the quest of each one of us hap- 
piness, inward satisfaction, twenty-four carat joy? 

The counterfeiter cannot know such happiness, 
such satisfaction, such joy. 

Most of us have sense enough to realize the 
folly of the misguided fellow who counterfeits 
United States currency. 

But how many of us have wisdom enough not 
to practice other forms of counterfeiting our- 
selves? 

Mint and pay out only coin that rings true, and 
the world will pay you back in coins that ring 
equally true. 

This sums up the whole philosophy of life for 
each one of us, whether rich or poor, whether 
banker or boiler-maker, whether magnate or ma- 
chinist, whether president or clerk. 

This moralizing is inspired by the unprecedent- 
ed number of broken contracts and unfilled prom- 
ises which strew the business world and clog the 
courts today. 





Sparks From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


The difference between the Ponzi of our time 
who offered to pay 50 per cent. and some finan- 
ciers of old England in the days of the Pilgrims 
is that they charged 50 per cent. for the money 
loaned. 

Miles Standish had been sent to England by 
the colonists to borrow money. He got $750 at 
50 per cent. interest. With this he purchased 
needed materials, so the money never left Eng- 
land. 

About the same time Isaac Allerton went to 
England and borrowed $1,000 at 30 per cent. 

This information may cheer you up when you 
pay 8 per cent. for money that used to cost you 
6. 


* * * 


It is what one thinks about one’s possessions, 
not what one possesses, that counts. 
2 


At the Harvard-Princeton football game there 
was a lull in the noise and a boy’s voice meant 
to be heard by his companions during the racket 
a this question to those in his neighbor 
100d : 

“What do they do in Ireland when it rains? 

“T dunno,” answered his companion. “What 
do they do?” 

“They let it rain,’ was the mocking and 
triumphant answer. 

That’s a good answer to keep in mind during 
times when business seems to be going to the 
demnition bow-wows. There isn’t any sense in 
trying to stop the trouble by letting forth wild 
yelps or complaint and’ criticism of the world 
and its leaders. Nothing is gained by exuding 
gloom or firing vitriolic cusses at conditions. 


Let it rain. In time the sun will shine. Let it 


rain. 
+ * * 


Ned Very came out to lunch the other day. 
Harry Dunn and I were thinking heavy 
thoughts and acting like a couple of work- 
men with something on our minds. Ned 
drifted over to the open book shelves in my 
study, pulled out several books which didn’t 
interest him very much and then found a copy 
of Today which kept him quiet until he ran 
across the following poem by Ezra Pound. 
Inasmuch as Ned liked it and I like it, sup- 


pose we print it here so you can have a 
chance to find.out whether you like it or not: 


Sing we for love and idleness, 
Naught else is worth the having. 


Though I have been in many a land, 
There is naught else in living. 


And I would rather have my sweet, 
Though rose leaves die of grieving, 


Than do high deeds in Hungary 
To pass all men’s believing. 
s * & 


Today I long for greater leisure and just a 
little less pressure than the work on hand is 
putting upon me. I feel like the little boy in 
Ralph Bergengren’s poem: 


Some day, some day I shall go 
Walking by myself I know,’ 
With no grown up person round 
To hurry me when I have found 
A stick or stone that seems to be 
Full of interest to me. 


“Come on! Come on! Come on!” they say, 
Always hurrying me away. 


Puddles please me, I am sure 

I should like them more and more. 
Cows and dogs and cats and such, 
Their doings interest me much, 

I never am allowed to stop 

Long enough before a shop. 


“Come on! Come on! Come on!” they say, 
Always hurrying me away. 


But some day I shall go out 

By myself and walk about. 

I shall wade and wet my feet 

In every puddle that I meet. 

And every thing I like to do 

I shall keep at it till I’m through. 


There'll be nobody to say, 
“Come on! Come on! Come on!” that day. 


Saturdays, when I wear clothes that no 
respectable tramp would be found dead in, and 
Guistino and I cut wood and amuse ourselves 
with manual labor of some kind, I feel that | 
am a useful person. I’ll confess I do not fee! 
useful all the time. It is when I feel useless 
and a bit ashamed because I am not a hod 
carrier, a plumber or a baker that I know it is 
time to play hookey and quit hurrying. 
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The history of the day’s business 


Every time a sale is recorded on an up-to-date National Cash 
Register, a complete record of the sale is printed on a strip of 
paper inside of the register. 

This strip of paper is called the detail-strip. 

It shows how much business is done during certain hours, or 
during the proprietor’s absence. 

It cannot be removed or changed without the proprietor’s 
knowledge. , 

It prevents the cash drawer being opened without a permanent 
record being made. 

At the end of the day, the proprietor takes the detail-strip out of 
the register and files it away. . 

It gives him a permanent, unchangeable history of each day’s 
business. 

The detail-strip is only one of the many features which make 
up-to-date National Cash Registers a business necessity. 











-————_——— 


RBx-250 -0001 
SARe12.00 ~0002 
RE *-0.75 -0003 
| RA*-1.25 ~9004 
SE Ch-7.45 -0005 
RD *-0.33 -0006 
RD #-4.25 -0007 






RAPd-0.50 - 0008 
RD *-0.89 -0009 
RB*-0.15 -0010 
RE #-5.35 -0011 





SACh~4.50 ~0012 
-DNS-0.00 -0013 
RB w-2.23 -0014 
$0 0h-3.75 -0015 


RA #-4.08 -0016 
RE *-0.75 -0017 
RD x-1.00 ~0018 
SE Ch-1:25 -0019 
RB w-5.75 -0020 


RD «-0.47 -0021 
RAw®-1.25 -0022 





This is a section of the detail-strip. For 
each transaction it shows (1) whether 
a receipt or slip was issued, (2) the initial 
of the clerk, (3) the kind of transaction, 
(4) the amount, and (5) the number. 


Let our representative show you how it 
will help you make more money. 


We make cash registers for every line of business. Priced $75 and up. 


NATIONAL 


CASH REGISTER CoO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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Success in life may be nearly always measured 
by the amount of initiative shown in doing one’s 
work. This conquering and elevating force 
must come from within, and is the development of 
a genuine desire to keep from becoming lost in 
the crowd; a will tq do those things in hand as 
though the whole future depended upon the re- 
sult. Men who have become famous and suc- 
cessful in all walks of life have developed their 
sense of initiative to the same extent they have 
gained knowledge and then, what is most impor- 
tant, have applied that quality to real problems 
of life. Without this too uncommon quality, de- 
veloped as it should, many daily tasks and prob- 
lems become complex, difficult, onerous and com- 
monplace. But, these difficult tasks become easier 
to the individual showing initiative, because he or 
she leaves the beaten path and finds a better solu- 
tion, gaining at the end of the day a reward of 
sheer personal happiness at having accomplished 
something worth while in spite of all obstacles. 
—Thomas E. Wilson. 

: +s 

More harm is done by the cowardice of those 
who are afraid to do that which is right than by 
the courage of those who do wrong.—R. A. 
Woodbury. 

* * x 

The man who is really valuable in an organi- 
zation, whether he is a subordinate or an execu- 
tive, is the one who realizes that it is an organiza- 
tion and that his own success must be built upon 
the success of the men around him. You have 
got to pull with and for the other fellow. A 
man who isn’t willing to share his success with 
others won’t have much success to put in his own 
pockets.—H. S. Firestone. 

x * * 

Exercise every honorable means to earn 
more money, but never get exercised over get- 
ting more money. 

In all my personal acquaintance I can recall 
no happy man that got his money without 
earning it. 

The respect of your neighbor and the con- 
fidence of the world are worth more than the 
biggest bank balance. 

It is almost a crime in this country of un- 
limited opportunities to be dependent. There- 
fore, battle for all you are worth to keep 
away from poverty. 

t ss not a crime to earn money, but it is an 
offense against yourself to get into a position 
where you cannot do your part in the promo- 
tion of human interest, particularly where you 
have others depending upon you. 

There is plenty of work at big pay and a 
real chance to save a part of this big pay, pro- 
vided you do not insist on imitating those who 
are extravagant and foolish with their funds. 
—F. D. Van Amburgh. 

* * * 

I consider a human soul without education like 
marble in a quarry, which shows none of its in- 
herent beauties until the skill of the polisher 
sketches out the colors, makes the surface shine, 
and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, and 
vein that runs throughout the body of it—Addi- 
son. 


* * * 

Every great and commanding movement in the 
annals of the world is the triumph of enthusiasm. 
—-Emerson. 


TWO HEADS 


(Especially written for “Forbes’’) 


Two men went into business— 
Competing dealers, nothing less ; 
One hailed from college and was said 
To have a fortune in his head, 
Because he won some medals that 
Proved he excelled in Greek and “Lat” 
And “Trig,” then later Calculus— 
In short, his marks were marvelous! 


The other ?—Well, the less that’s said 
About the workings of his head 

The better; sure, you understand— 
But man! the grip within his hand! 

And how his shoulders, big and broad, 
Surmounted by two eyes unawed 

That seemed to pierce you through and through, 
Would claim one’s friendship as their due! 


The college man worked late and long 
But business with him went wrong, 
It seemed he could not strike it right. 
The man of strength slaved with his might 
Without success, and also thought 
That all his efforts came te naught— 
Then suddenly both met success 
By PARTNERSHIP in business! 


(Thus proving that, TWO HEADS can be 

Quite different, and yet agree!) 

—F. Benjamin Faucett. 
* * * 

There is no use quarreling about a division of 
the profits in any industry where there may be no 
profits to divide. It is far better to find out some- 
thing about the underlying facts in the industry— 
then link together to obviate some of the difficul- 
ties in the way of bigger profits. Real co-opera- 
tion for more production means more profits to be 
divided. And it is the only sane basis upon which 
wages can be considered.—Printers Ink. 

2 2 

The way to get things done, the way out of dif- 
ficulties, is on the one hand to minimize the dif- 
ficulty and on the other hand to magnify the self- 
reliance and resourcefulness of the men actually 


in charge——Samuel M. Vauclain, in System. 
* * x 


His Mistake 


He longed to find the road to fame, 

But not a highway bore that name. 

He thought to glory there must be 

A level path that she should see; 

But every road to which he came 

Possessed a terrifying name. 

He never thought that fame might lurk 

Along the dreary path called Work. 

He never thought to go and see 

What marked the road called Industry. 

Because it seemed so rough and high 

He passed the road to Service by. 

Yet had he taken either way 

He might have come to fame some day. 

—Detroit Free Press. 

x * * 

A failure is a man who has blundered, but is 
not able to cash in the experience—Elbert Hub- 
bard. 

* * * 

Business dispatched is business well done, but 

business hurried is business ill done—Lytton. 


Labor needs a few headaches to understand 
capital, and capital a few backaches to understand 
labor, while reform needs to get its hair cut to 
understand either —Irving T. Bush. 


* * * 


It is hazardous for any one to assume that he 
can arbitrarily train the boy for any calling that 
may be selected. The latter’s peculiar tempera- 
ment calls for the strictest consideration, so that 
the work may be suited to the boy and not the 
boy to the work. His instinctive disposition 
and native ability need always to be consulted and 
their promptings specifically heeded. Every boy 
is a natural born something or other worth while, 
To discover this predominant trait, to foster and 
indulge it throughout the training course, and 
finally to start the young man upon the life work 
for which this instinctive desire so urgently calls 
—this is a condensed statement of the entire prob- 
lem of the vocational guidance of youth—Wnm. 
A. McKeever. 


* * xX 


I have no faith in that proverb about all things 
coming to him who waits. My experience proves 
that the only things that come to the man who 
waits are the cast-off things of somebody else— 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


* * * 


I would rather attempt and fail a thousand 
times at something in which I had put my heart, 
than to win with a single bound at something that 
held only some temporary thrill. 

Somehow big, bold things grip my heart and 
being! 

It was a big, bold thing to think out a way to 
cut a water road across the Isthmus of Panama. 
But it was done—by big, bold men. 

A few years ago, those who thought the time 
would come when we would be safely sailing 
through the air and sending messages round the 
world merely by way of space, were termed dream- 
ers and fools. They had big, bold visions—the 
kind that always come true! , 

The big, bold things in the world’s progress are 
planned by big, bold men. 

Big, bold things! They are the only inspirers. 
In them may we delve and sweat and thrive. For 
though we may temporarily fail—we can never 
lose.—George Matthew Adams. 

-’ * 6 


Virtue by itself is not enough, or anything 
like enough. Strength must be added to it 
and determination to use that strength. The 
good man who is ineffective is‘ not able to 
make his goodness of much account to the 
people as a whole. No matter how much a 
man hears the word, small credit is attached 
to him if he fails to be a doer also; and in 
serving the Lord he must remember that he 
needs avoid sloth in his business as well as 
cultivate fervency of spirit—Theodore Roose- 


velt. 
* * * 


Luck means rising at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, living on a dollar a day if you earn two, mind- 
ing your own business and not meddling with 
other people’s. Luck means appointments you 
have never failed to keep, trains you have never 
failed to catch. Luck means trusting in God and 
your own resources.—Max O’Rell. 
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HE house that burns down 

to-day is more than a loss to 
its community, it is a drag. It 
diverts unnecessarily the labor, 
materials and financing so badly 
needed to catch up with a building 
program now so lamentably be- 
hind. It puts increased demand 
on restricted supply. It keeps 
prices up and progress down. 


Yet still they burn—and still we 
need a million homes. 

It's shameful when we analyze 
the figures and see that more than 
half of America’s million dollar a 
day steady fire loss is not only 
preventable, but easily preventable. 


W hat makes the national figures 
so big? Itiscommunicatedfire that, 
leaping from roof to roof, wipes out 
an entire community inafew hours 
—andthat is absolutely preventable 
—for your roof, now a fire 
hazard, becomes a fire 


Through— 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
shat keeps the heat where it belongs 












CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
: ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 














Asbestos [Z 
OHNS-MANVILLE 


7 §erves in Conservation - 


But Fire is working faster than 
our builders can 















































barrier the moment you make it all- 
mineral—Johns-Manville Asbestos. 


And what is more, it gives you 
an economical roof. 


. 


You naturally associate Johns- 
Manville asbestos with fire resis- 
tance, but bear in mind that the 
same qualities that give it rock 
resistance to fire also provide it with 
rock resistance to decay—a double 
Saving by simply putting on a 
Johns-Manville roof instead of the 
inflammable kind. : 
JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., Madison Ave., at 41stSt.,N.Y-C. 


Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE, Ltd., Toranto 


' 


OT only is Johns- 

Manville Asbestos 
the all-mineral roof— 
but also the all-purpose 
roofing. 





—in built-up form for flatroofs. 
—in ready roll form for slop- 
ing roofs. 

—in corrugated form for roof- 
ing and siding. 

—in shingle form for dwellings, 
—all approved by the Un- {~ 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. ya 
—and all sanctioned by the 
hundred or more cities and 
towns that have ordinances 
against inflammable roofs. 
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What’s 
Coming this 
Spring? 


How about business? 


Will prices drop further or 
strengthen? 


What will happen to wages? 


bsonis Reports 


Special Barometer Letter just off the gee )) 
outlines coming conditions for you. 

this information youcan see what’s ahead and 
plan om year accordingly. It contains fore- 
casts of vital interest to every business man. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Letter and Booklet —“‘Increasing Net 
Profits,” will be sent to interested executives 
without charge. Clip out the Memo—now— 
and hand it to your secretary when you 
dictate the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin OT-35 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, — Mass. 
The Largest Organizati 
Advisers in the World. 


mameemmmes CLIP OFF HERE 




















MEMO &cicasy 


Write The sony Brenden, Wel Organization 


1 

I 

Roger W. Babson ident, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Boston, Mass., as follows: i 
i 
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Please send me a copy of 
Soscial ge nat 
and Boo klet, 
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BUSINESS MEN! 


INVEST OR SPECULATE 
WITH 


less worry 
less uncertainty 


MORE 


success 
profit 


KNOWLEDGE 


will accomplish this 


HERE IT IS FOR YOU 


“The A, I. F. Combined Educational, Invest- 
ment and Specuiative Service.” You have 
looked in vain for this for years. A most 
remarkable aid. Costs nothing to investigate. 


Ask for booklet F2-19. 


American Institute of Finance 


15 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WV” Accumulate 
Stocks for the 
Long Pull? 


WHO KNOWS? 


BROOK MIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
56 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
434-436 Citinae Mationsh Bank Bullding { 





ngeles, 
Write for free current bulletins. 8 





me 








A STOCK SERVICE 


SHOWING MINOR MARKET 
MOVEMENTS 


This is concise, and guarantees 
satisfaction by accepting only 
month-to-month payments. Three 
monthgs’ trial subscription at $15.00 
ie offered. Publications issued 
daily, weekly and monthly. 


N. ¥. BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
RESEARCH, Inc. 
1418 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CTY 



















Recovery in Business Sets in and Laggards 
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Z Join Readjustment 
z (Continued from page 327) 
Fan 


the summer, we ought to look forward, 
assuming favorable crop conditions, to 
a very complete restoration of active 
industrial conditions in the United 
States ~ the close of the year.” 

John H. Patterson, president of the 
National Cash Register Company, in 
a statement cabled from Europe. 
where he is studying conditions at first 
hand, calls on America to “wake up.” 
The cable follows: 

“The world’s business is in trouble. 
Some nations cannot sell their surplus 
of agriculture, industries and minerals. 
Other nations greatly need them. 
Plenty of idle ships to carry them. 
Millions of people out of employment. 

“Nations are still spending money 
for war like drunken sailors. The 
world’s business has no directing head. 
It needs an association of nations 
whose object it is to do good to all 
the people; to stop war and fight with 
brains, not with bullets; to extend 
international credit and to prevent 
disease. Civilization is at stake. Wake 
up, America, before it is too late.” 


FOREIGN SITUATION 


Discussing the effect which the 
Paris conference will have on the 
financial policy of the United States 
Willis H. Booth, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, who is now in London, says in 
an interview in the London Times: 

“The settlement in Paris, if con- 
firmed, will doubtless have a very im- 
portant and complicated effect upon 
the economic conditions of the United 
States, and she will be obliged to 
change many of her preconceived 
ideas of international business. The 
terms of the indemnity payment are 
such that America will have to ex- 
tend the payments due to her from the 
nations over a period and on such 
terms as will make it possible for 
them to be paid without strain. I have 
no doubt that the business and politi- 
cal judgment of the United States will 
support such extensions, although 
there is no sentiment at present in 
favor of entirely waiving these debts. 

“The United States will have to pro- 
tect herself against dumping, and it 
will be legitimate for her to do so. 
Within reasonable limits, however, the 
United States must be willing to buy 
as well as to sell.” 


Dean Johnson of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce predicts 
the stabilization of prices in the next 
six months. The price level then 
reached, he says, will be that of 1917. 

James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, believes that supply and prices 
are becoming broadly co-ordinated to 
demand. “The improvement in the 
liquidity of credit,” he says, “must de- 
velop further, but there are signs that 
improvement will continue. As these 
movements are fulfilled, as wages and 
labor are realigned to new conditions, 
and as business finally absorbs the 
losses incident to deflation, stabiliza- 
tion on the new level will become an 
acomplished fact. 


“Normal activity must come froin 
within business rather than from 
without. Business cannot idly wait for 
the public to resume active buying. It 
must stimulate buying by establishing 
a wide prevalence of substantially re- 
duced prices for goods which must be 
based on increased efficiency in pro- 


duction and distribution, and the ac- 
ceptance of reasonable margins of 
profits. In this connection the growing 
tendency of labor to become more 
effcient and its willingness to acept 
some liquidation of inflated wages is 
a most encouraging circumstance. 

“We must realize that what was re- 
garded as good business practice yes- 
terday, at a time when it seemed as if 
the public was willing to pay almost 
any price for almast anything, is not 
to be regarded as sound business prac- 
tice under conditions when common 
sense and discrimination again pre- 
vail.” 


Resumption of building and rail- 
road activity on a big scale is fore- 
cast by Samuel M. Vauclain, president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

“Don’t think there is no business 
now,” he said. “There is plenty, but 
you must go after it. It will require 
the expenditure of a billion dollars a 
year to meet building demands, and 
another billion for railroads to handle 
the business.” 


George H. Partridge, president of 
Wyman, Partridge & Company, a 
large dry goods house of Minneapolis, 
doing business throughout the West 
sees better times ahead. He says: “We 
are optimists from now on, not in the 
sense that we are predicting an im- 
mediate rebound but that we believe 
that the bottom has been touched and 
the tendency from now on unmistak- 
ably is upward.” 


VIEWS ON INDEMNITY 


The Allies’ agreement on indemnity 
terms “will be of great benefit to the 
world’s commercial situation,” said 
Elbert H. Gary. He continued: “While 
the amount levied represents a very 
large sum, I am of the opinion that it 
ought to be paid and that it will be 
paid without causing distress or insur- 
mountable difficulties.” 

George M. Reynolds, chairman of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank: “It is greatly to be 
feared that insistence upon the repa- 
rations plan will have a most depressing 
effect upon the morale of the peo- 
ple of Germany and encourage Bol- 
shevism, adding that menace to the 
German question.” 

Samuel P. Colt, president of the 
United States Rubber Company: “I 
am encouraged to believe that the 
fixing of the German indemnity in the 
manner reported will do much to ben- 
efit the commercial structure of the 
world, stabilize credits, stimulate indus- 
dries abroad and have a most beneficial 
effect upon our home industries. In 
fact, I look upon it as the forerunner 
of improvement in our industrial sit- 
uation.” 

Arthur D. Whiteside, president of 
the National Credit Office, says that 
“conditions were never more stable 
and liquid in the textile trade.” He 
continues: 

“We receive between 200 and 300 
financial statements daily and 50% 
show that mills and retailers have no 
liabilities with the banks whatever. 
Now that the retailers have liquidated 
they need merchandise and what is 
most important are in a position to 
buy. Reports from all over the coun- 
try indicate that the improvement 
now noted is permanent and will in- 
crease steadily. This is inevitable for 
stocks were never lower.” 
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The Future Tred 
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quotations may fluctuate, but th, 

trend seems definitely upwards. With °:.< —_ 
Tesumption of operations by many romobille 
manufacturers the demand for gasoline --.; other 
Petroleum da this Su shou! become 
exceedingly urgent. We recommend ; 

A staunch and well hich has 
made rapid progress during the Past y The 


made rapid progress during, the pasts ‘vidend 
payer and a substantial surplus hag boon ao. 
cumulated for future disbursements, 


Full interest has just been ac:uired 
in 3,000 acres of proven Morritry, 


Income from 27 Producing Wei 


Shares $2. To Net 12%, 


No Subscriptions to this offering will be 
accepted after Noon, March 5, 1921 

Call at our office or clip this advertisemen: write 
your name and address on it and mail to us—no 
obligation. Details of properties, manaement, 
also many bank references, will be promptly 
furnished. 


L. A. HUGHES & Co. 


Authorized Representatives 


100 Broadway Tel. Rector 2853 














Harvard 
University 


Committee on Economic 


Research 


OFFERS TO BUSINESS MEN its Statis- 
tical Service, ineludi an Index of 
Business Cenditiens, which hes given 
a reliable ferecast of commedity price 
mevements since the Armistice. This 
Service is based on new methods ef 
analysing and interpreting business 
at It alse reliable 
indices ef the money and security mar- 
kets, and special studies ef econemic 
preblems ef timely interest and imper- 
tanee. Price, $10@ a year. Fer deserip- 
tive cireular and sample publications 
address 


Committee on Economic 
Research 


105 WADSWORTH HOUSE 
CAMBRIDGE, MAS6. 
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Are YOU 


Trading 
in Stocks? 


If so, here’s an opportunity to 
keep closely posted on the 
market and its swings by get- 
ting our Daily Stock Market 
Letter Advices for one week 
absolutely free of charge. 


Tear out "ow and mail it 

to us at once. 
Coupon You incur no 
obligation. We make you this 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER to 
prove the value of OUR SER- 
VICE to you. Act at once! 
& This offer is limited to three 
(3) days. 


P< meee = 
Wall Street Statistical Servis FM 
74 Wall Street. New Y: 

Gentlemen: Send me Dey il Market 

Letter Advices for one week (FREE) to 

prove value of your service to me. 
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A WORTHWHILE BOOK 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 
(Editor Efficiency Magazine, London) 


“FACTORY EFFICIENCY” 
(206 pages) Price $2.50 


The first practical eg of Scientific Man- 
agement written by a Briton on British soil. 
Some_ interesting and pan aw “e points of 
view @n the ever-present problem: how to in- 
crease output, wages, dividends and good- 
simultaneously. Casson emphasizes the fact that 
“‘the very heart and centre of Manuf: acturing 
Efficiency is-STANDARDIZED OPERATIONS.” 
This Efficiency Book Sold aeedy a © 8. by 


Forbes Magazine 
Book Dept., 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 








| 
A 
MAN nature has certain pro- 


H sunced traits. One is that we 
are usually most anxious to get that 
is hard to obtain, and which, 
re, is not within the common 
reach. Easily-got, lightly regarded, is 
the rule. This trait takes various 
forms that are of interest to the busi- 
ness world. When prices are being bid 
up through clamerous demands, every- 
body is anxious to buy. When prices 
begin to move down because of 
slackened demand, nobody wants to 
buy. Although prices of many goods 
have been very substantially reduced, 
there is as yet no stampede to make 
purchases. It is axiomatic that the 
public rarely enter the stock market 
until after prices have hit bottom and 
are rebounding; then they swoop 
down lest quotations run away from 
them. Is it not quite possible that 
the same thing will happen in certain 


which 
thereto 


classes of merchandise before very 
long? 
ANY sales at moderate profits 


never was a better policy than 
now. 


“Hy h eo under 14 cents looks cheap. 
Wheat under $1.50 a bushel also 
looks attractive, although the possi- 
bility of violent irregularity in grain 
quotations has been heightened by the 
various ill-advised movements to with- 
hold stocks from the market. Rubber 
at 17 cent a pound certamly is below 
cost of production. Wool is not dear. 
Silk has probably passed its severest 
depression, Certain long-headed knit- 
ting interests have been contracting 
freely for yarns. Copper at 13 cents 
a pound is far from exorbitant in face 
of production costs. If, as is now 
widely expected, business is to revive 
substantially within the next few 
months, the advisability of entering 
into contracts for raw materials which 
have been drastically readjusted ought 
to be carefully considered by mer- 
chants. 


, ‘ies inaction, action. 
d 


O VER-REACHING never pays in the 
end. The almost unanimous ver- 
dict is that most retail merchants have 
not readjusted prices as promptly as 
sound business policy would have dic- 
tated. One result has been that quite 
a number of manufacturers have re- 
sorted to direct distribution to con- 
sumers, both through the establish- 
ment of retail stores and through 
door-to-door canvassers for orders. 
Federal Fair Price Commissioner Mc- 
Clain, Philadelphia, states than manu- 
facturers in a dozen up-state Penn- 
sylvania cities are “diverting a huge 
volume of sales away from the re- 
tailers,” through door-to-door book- 
ing of orders, and that this movement 
“will expand.” The world has a habit 
of changing its ways to cope with 
changed conditions. For ourselves, we 
cannot subscribe to all the allegations 
noisily made against retailers. Yet we 
dc feel that many of them have shown 
oor business judgment in adhering 
over-long to war-time prices. 


HE number of those who are 
speculating in foreign currencies 
is legion, Almost all foreign-born 


chauffeurs and butlers and other Eng- 
lish-speaking workers are exchanging 
savings for obligations of their native 
country. The financial district is in- 
fested with more or less unscrupulous 
gentry who are industriously luring 
the ignorant into such operations. The 
most dazzling pictures of future 
profits are being painted. Reputable 
concerns also find many non-financial 
customers anxious to take a flier in 
foreign currency or foreign exchange 
or low-priced foreign bonds. Of 
course, the fact that the Rothschild 
and some other fortunes were laid 
through heavy buying of government 
bonds when nations were in dire 
straits is constantly used as a reason 
why current “opportunities” should 
not be missed. Only this much need 
be said: To buy the currencies of any 
but a few of the strongest nations in 
Europe is a sheer gamble. It is not 
a game suitable for persons of small 
means. 


HIS encouraging message comes 

from the largest national bank in 
American: “The general business situ- 
ation is marked by greater confidence 
than was manifest in the last weeks 
of 1920, and there are tangible evi- 
dences of improvement. The appre- 
hensions and rumors of impending 
trouble which are always a demoral- 
izing influence when the credit situa- 
tion is under strain, have been largely 
cleared away. The irresponsible talk 
about a “panic” has been silenced. The 
epidemic of business failures predicted 
for the end of the year did not come. 
The number of reported bankruptcies 
has increased, but has not been alarm- 
ing, and the cases have been mainly of 
small concerns of mushroom growth, 
who extended their business rapidly 
upon small capital while prices were 
rising and did not have the reserve re- 
sources to meet the loses that were 
inevitable when reverses came. The 
substantial business structure of the 
country is unshaken, and whatever 
anxiety there may have been upon that 
score has been relieved.” 


T= most profitable item in the 
stock of any concern is one that 
isn’t measured by the yard or weighed 
by the pound. It is courtesy. A recent 
elaborate investigation into why custo- 
mers stopped dealing with a certain 
large store revealed that lack of 
courtesy and proper attention from 
clerks constituted by far the largest 
percentage of the causes. A mere man 
cannot but be impressed by the dif- 
ference in the treatment received from 
clerks in specialty stores and in cer- 
department stores. What is called “a 
million-dollar endowment school of re- 
tailing” is being founded at New York 
University, to be opened next Septem- 
ber. It is to be hoped that the train- 
ing will not be too high-falutin’ to take 
cognizance of common courtesy. Some- 
how, when we spend our money we like 
to feel that the party receiving it feels 
appreciative. This feeling may bt 
childish; but since it is human nature, 
the wise merchant will take every 
necessary means to instill the right 
attitude into the minds, or rather the 
hearts, of his salespeople. 


FORBES 
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EVERYWHERE 


aving Time and Money 


| “$85,000.00 a year saved by the Monroe,” writes the 
New York State Tax Commissioner’s office, using eight 
Monroe Calculating Machines. 


“1,800.00 a year saved by the Monroe,” writes the 
Dayton Moneyweight Scale Co., using only one Monroe 
Calculating Machine. 
6¢IDUT can the Monroe save me money in my business ?” 
you naturally want to know. 


The Monroe “Book of Facts” will show you exactly how— 
whether your business is big or small. It will show you savings 
that perhaps you never thought possible in figuring invoices, 
payrolls, income tax work, inventories, chain discounts, cost 
finding, estimates, engineering formulae, etc. 


Send for the Monroe “Book of Facts.” The coupon at the 
bottom is for your convenience. Simply tear out and send today. 





















































A Partial List of Monroe Users (Note Variety of Industries) 





Accountants aay 8 Industry 
Haskins & Sel —_ yam! - » 
ell & Peat eag Manufacturing Co. 
Toate i's: Fuld & Hatch Knitting Company 


es 

Price, Waterhouse & Co. Unolassified 
Colgate & Company 
Co. Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 
Eastman Kodak Company 
National Biscuit Company : 
Banking and Brokerage Houses National Cash Register Company 

Equi oust Company o of New York 
Banks, New York, etc. 


ew York 


Coal and Lumber Companies 
California-Oregon Lumber Co. 
Consolidation Coal Co. 

St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
U. 8S. Lumber Co. 

Department Stores and Large 

Distributing Houses 
Wm. Filene & Sons 


Makes all figuring as easy as 
turning the crank 


Simpler operation: No complements 
necessary; no reciprocals necessary; no 


trained operators necessary. 


Faster operation: No intricate methods 
to slow up figure-work—simply turn the 
Monroe crank forward to peultiply or add; 
backward to divide or subtrac’ 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
John Wanamaker 

Accurate operation : ‘e-checking 
necessary. Every factor Ne = ar roblem 
appears on the Monroe keyboard and in 


Educational — 
Harvard U: 

Princeton Univer vel - * % ‘ the moaree dials, as a visible proof of 
College — 


Texas cult 
University | Michigan 
ae = Maine 





ae, a p, Be. — 
Henry L. Doherty & 
Stone & Webster PA 4 Co. 
Turner Construction Co. 
Cone 
U. 8. » Navy, Treasury, I. C. C., ete. 
State ry of Examiners of Montana’ 
Tax Commissioner, State of New York 
Gas, Electric Light and Power Companies 
Denver Gas & Electric Light Co. 
New Yi Edison Co. 





Oregon Power Co. 
Pacific Light & Power Co. 
Insurance Companies 
Aetna Insurance pany 
Canada e Assurance Company 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Travelers Insurance Company 
Iron and Steet Companies 
Bethleh ee Co. 


Carnegie § eel Co. 
United i Steel Corporation 


on Gomenntie 
andard 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Co. 
Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 
ee & Northwestern Railroad Co. 

L. & W. Railroad Company 
ce York Central Lines 
Northern Pacific balloay Company 
Pennsyl a Lines 








REG. TRADE MARK 


Calculating Machine 


Prwt wer rs see Se Se ee ee ee ee ee 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New York. 
Send copy of Monroe “Book of Facts,” showing how the Monroe saves 
money in handling figures. 


Firm Name 


ry 


CORTE EHH HEHE EEE ERE ERE HEHEHE EOE HHH HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EE HED 


F. 2-19-21 
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INVEST IN 


| City of 
Copenhagen 


4% Loan of 1901 


Interest and principal payable in U. S. 
7 dollars at a fixed rate of exchange. 


Ask for Circular F.B. 


City of 
Copenhagen 


314% Bonds of 1902 


Having annual drawings at par which 
gives high average yield. 


Ask for Circular F.B. 


Your inquiry is also invited on 


BRITISH FRENCH 
BELGIAN GERMAN 


and other European Bonds 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
Telephone: John 6214 























Combines 
Safety 


and 


High Return 


Cities Service Company 
Preferred Steck 
Backed by large and growing 
equities. Dividend earned 4% 
times over. 24,000 Holders of 
record indicates wide distribu- 


tion, broad market and confi- 
dence of investors. 


Returns, at present price, more than 


97% 


Price at market. 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street New Yerk 

















Correspondence’. 
Invited 
We invite correspondence on 


Stock Market commitments 
and all investment subjects. 








E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Batablished 1887, Chicago 


(N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members { WN. Y. Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


33 New Street 5:7*"* New York 

















PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valuable in- 
formation for inventors. Send sketch of your invention 
for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. Prompt 
service. (Twenty years’ experience). Talbert & Talbert, 
1912 Talbert Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Readjustment Over, But Improvement May Be 
Slow—Good and Bad Factors 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


Ar the first burst of optimism 
which followed the sharp recovery 
of stock prices from their lows of last 
December, sentiment has again become 
mixed. Optimists are too prone to 
consider that when improvement has 
been well begun, it is half accom- 
plished, and they immediately set to 
work to discount its full achievement. 
But business readjustments of a na- 
tion-wide character do not work out 
so quickly, nor so smoothly. Numer- 
ous weak spots are always left after 
a period of drastic trade depression, 
especially where there has been an ac- 
companiment of rapidly declining com- 
modity prices. It is one thing to mark 
down prices, and it is quite another to 
move the goods, on the new price level, 
in order to bring the processes of 
liquidation to completion. 


SMALLER PROFITS 


One thing that has got to be faced 
now is the fact that profits are going 
to be close to the vanishing point in 
many lines of trade for some time to 
come, at least until production costs 
have come down and raw materials in 
actual use are again on a level com- 
mensurate with selling prices of man- 
ufactured articles. In other words, 
even with the volume of business on 
a larger scale, it is going to take time 
te get back to a general condition 
throughout industry where profits will 
be satisfyingly large. This is the situ- 
ation that the liquidation of last De- 
cember was attempting to discount, 
and undoubtedly did largely discount, 
and while it does not call for any 
further downward revision of stock 
prices, it may for some weeks—and 
perhaps months—continue to discour- 
age any pronounced activity on the 
side of rising prices. 

Up to the time this is being written 
the market has not had the sort of 
“February reaction” that appears to 
be necessary to restore a balance of 
supply and demand after the sharp 
upturn which occurred over the end 
of the year. But various factors are 
working to bring this about. “Frozen 
credit” is again a menace to the 
stability of the day-to-day money 


market. This time the condition of 
congealed liquid assets has been 
brought about mainly through the 


stubborn refusal of the Government, 
on a witless technicality, to pay over 
to the railroads the $300,000,000 or 
$400,000,000 due on account of “guar- 
antees” during the period of extended 
Government control. Lacking these 
funds, the railroads have become 
“slow pay,” and creditors of the rail- 
roads have, in turn, had to postpone 
settlement of their outstanding ac- 
counts. In addition to the railroads, 
many large corporations, in tempor- 
ary financial straits, have also become 
“slow pay” pending the completion of 
long-drawn-out negotiations with in- 
vestment bankers. Thus there has 
rapidly grown up a large borrowing 
demand, which has temporarily divert- 
ed funds from the New York call 
money market and resulted in an un- 
seasonal and quite unexpected run-up 
in call money rates. 

Among other factors working to- 
ward a secondary reaction in stock 
prices may be mentioned the issuance 


of a number of disappointing earnings 
statements, some further dividend 
cuts, the decline of 300,000 tons in pig 
iron production in January, the sharp 
cuts in oil prices, the resumption of 
the declines in grain and cotton, and 
discussion of the apparent necessity 
of general reductions in wages of rail- 
road employees. 


But, so far as the longer outlook is 
concerned, it must be admitted that 
current unfavorable developments are 
to be regarded more as the natural 
aftermath of the drastic business re- 
adjustment through which the country 
has been passing than as forerunners 
of more difficult times ahead. The 
important thing to keep in mind is 
that, instead of just starting through, 
business is just getting “out of the 
woods,” and is now passing through 
the difficult thickets at the edge of the 
timber line. 

Among the favorable developments. 
which will have geater weight on the 
side of improvement as time goes on, 
may be mentioned the following: 
Impressive improvement in the reserve 
ratio of the Federal Reserve banks, 
accompanied by a decided contraction 
in note circulation; an investment 
market so strong that all offerings 
have been absorbed with avidity; sus- 
tained improvement in the foreign ex- 
changes as the result of agreement on 
German reparations by the conference 
of premiers, and further evidences of 
growing economic strength through- 
out Europe, with the exception of 
Russia and Austria; continued im- 
provement in such industries as cot- 
ton and wool, textiles, leather, rubber, 
and automobiles, with indications 
that readjustment has been completed 
in sugar and copper; the general 
tendency of labor to accept wage cuts 
philosophically, radical urgings not- 
withstanding. 


ATTRACTIVE SPECULATIONS 


As pointed out here previously, the 
speculative stocks which, according to 
present indications, should be attrac- 
tive on reactions are those representa- 
tive of the textile, rubber, sugar, cop- 
per, and electrical equipment indus- 
tries. Among these the following are 
fairly representative: American Wool- 
en, Central Leather, Hide & Leather 
preferred; Goodrich Rubber, Kelly- 
Springfield Tire, U. S. Rubber, and 
Lee Rubber & Tire; American Sugar, 
Cuban-American Sugar, and Punta 
Alegre; Anaconda, Chile, Utah, Ray, 
and Cerro de Pasco, among the cop- 
pers, and such electric stocks as Cen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse and Allis- 
Chalmers. 

There are also special issues which 
should furnish good speculative turns, 
such as Atlantic, Gulf- & West Indies, 
Allied Chemical, American Interna- 
tional, Endicott-Johnson, Food Prod- 
ucts and People’s Gas. The rails will 
be a purchase on all good reactions. 





The Chemical National Bank, of 
New York, has purchased the thirteen- 
story structure next to its building at 
Broadway and Chambers. The insti- 
tution, whose recent growth has been 
phenomenal, has been cramped for 
room since its merger with the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank. 
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FOR THE 
CONVENIENCE 


of 
OUT OF TOW? 
INVESTORS 


We maintain a special mai! de- 
partment. 


This department keeps thei in 
touch with the investment situ- 
ation, and enables them to ‘uy 
and sell securities in the New 
York Market no matter wiicre 
they may live. 





Our Booklet F.M. 
Tells how this is done. 





If this service would be of use 
to you let us send you a copy, 


GRAHAM & MILLER 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway New York City 
































37% Profit | 


Plus 8.21% Steady 
Income for Fifteen 
Years 


The investment referred to is a 
reliable, safe 6% Gold Note pur- 








chasable today at $73. 


This is the plan:—Original cost | 
of a $100 Note—$73. Coupons | 
amount. to $6.00 per year or 
8.21% annual interest on the $73 
invested, and in addition, in 1935 
you will receive $100 for the ma- 
tured Note—a profit of $27 or 
37% on the original investment. 


Ask for Descriptive Circular FM-16 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. | 


Incorporated 
New York Chicago 
ttt Broadway 208 S. LaSalle St. 
Providence Boston 
10 Weybosset St. 30 State St. 














Our List of 


Seasoned 
Readily Marketable 
Long Term Bonds 
Contains 


21 Railroad Issues 
Yield: 6.00% to 8.05% 
Maturity: 15 to 82 Years 


18 Public Utility & 
Industrial Bonds 
Yield: 6.05% to 7.20% 
Maturity: 18 to 30 Years 


All of these bonds are 
listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Ash for Circular F.-1 


Investment Department 


Lyman D SMITH8CO 


Members M. Y, Stock Recmange 
34 Pine St. Tel. John 4106 


Branch Office 
627 Fifth Ave. 
Tel. Murray Hill 8706 
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The Use of 
Options 


Notes on their insurance 
value; their employment in 
place of stop orders and to 
supplement margin. 


Puts and Calls 


Their advantages and money 
making possibilities. 


both of the above cir- 
be sent free on re- 
They are of great prac- 
1e to every reader. 
Circular F.M, 


SH. WILCOXS ©, 
PUTS and CALLS 


GUARANTEED BY MEMBERS 
OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
2133 Broadway New York. 
Phone Barclay 52/6 
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Bargains 
That Are 
Rare 


are now available in bonds, 
preferred stocks and even com- 
mon stocks with long stand- 
ing dividend records. 









We shall be glad to send ugon 
request our current market bul- 
letin discussing present condi- 
tions and the position of many 
attractive securities, together 
with booklet describing the 
many desirable issues that are 
now relatively low-priced and 
may be purchased on conven- 
ient monthly payment terms. 


Write Dept. FM-27 for our booklet, 
‘Thrift-Savings-Investment,” together 
with helpful buying suggestions. 


varus CLARKSONs LE. 


66 Br ‘oadway,~ New York. 


TE 1ONES: RECTOR 4663- 






















































| Stock | We have ready for 
| Record distribution to in- 
vestors and market 


traders a handsome- 
ly bound 70-page 
PU URCHASE AND SALES 
booklet, especially valuable for 
keeping a simple and accurate 
record of all transactions. 
It is useful not only because it 
shows you at a glance how your 
account stands, what your profits 
and losses are on oak crade, but 
also as a reference for income tax 
purposes. 
Dividend tables for figuring the 
investment yield of securities are 
appended. 
If you will send us a list of the 
stocks and bonds you now hold, 
wewill be glad to enter them and 
send the booklet to you; or, you 
may make your own entries if you 
choose. 

Copy sent FREE on request 
Ask for F-56 


S'S:-RUSKAY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N'Y 
=O BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones: Rector 7001-7009 


= | Booklet | 























EXICAN PETROLEUM is the 


bell-wether of the listed oil 
stocks. If Mexican Petroleum breaks, 
the others will unquestionably go 
along with it. 
rect perspective on the market action 
of this stock, it is necessary to go back 
a few years and retrace its course. 
Fortunes have been made and lost in 
Mexican Petroleum in the past three 
years. Its yearly fluctuations have 
averaged nearly 100 points, in 1918, 
1919, and 1920. From the low of 1917 
to the high of 1919, the market valua- 
tion of the 449,090 shares of common 
stock increased fully $88,460,730. Since 
the high price of 264 was recorded, 
in 1919, there has been a loss of nearly 
$50,000,000 in market valuation—bring- 
ing the record down to the present 
price of about 154. What will Mexican 
Petroleum do now? There are two 
camps, of course. Some believe that 
re-accumulation has been going on 
around 150 to 160. Others see heavy 
distribution under way. It is signifi- 
cant that the stock has for some time 
been strongly supported around 150%, 
and has each time—so far—rebounded 
sharply from that figure. But lately 
rallies have seemed to be losing pep, 
and it may be that resistance is being 
worn down. The past record of the 
stock seems to indicate that if it 
breaks through the support just above 
150, it will soon break the 148 level of 
last August, and then it is doubtful if 
effective resistance would be encoun- 
tered above the 110-15 level. But, if it 
doesn’t break below the support level, 
the bears will have to pay—and pay 
dearly. 
* * * 
OAL STOCKS, such as Pittsburgh 
Coal and Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Ccke have reported big earnings for 
1920, fully justifying their wide ad- 
vances last year. But last year’s earn- 
ings are water that has gone over the 
mill. Coal prices have got to come 
down, and profits will necessarily 
shrink at the same time. Such a thesis 
must conclude that coal stocks are not 
desirable speculations. 
* * * 


 * jiiggedreoiese PACIFIC has acquired 
a two-edged speculative attrac- 
tiveness that has lifted it out of the 
class of the ordinary run of railroad 
stocks. First, there is the coming dis- 
tribution of the Burlington “equity.” 
Second, there is the probability that 
some definite announcement as to oil- 
land policy may be forthcoming before 
long. The unqualified success of the 
offering of $60,000,000 Pennsylvania 
bonds has removed all doubt as to the 
prospects of financing the big Burling- 
ton maturity, which means that the 
proposal to issue $60,000,000 new Bur- 
lington stocks by way of a stock diyi- 
dend to present holders—mainly the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Nortk- 
ern—should be rapidly carried 
through. Lately, it has been rumored 
that the Northern Pacific may capital- 
ize its oil lands and distribute the 
stock under a plan similar to that 
adopted by the Southern Pacific. The 
bringing in of a 1,000-barrel well in the 
Cat Creek field, of Montana, has been 
accepted as proving up some of the 
Northern Pacific’s territory. This is 
the first oil struck within the 120-mite 
strip running through the entire State 
of Montana, on either side of the com- 
pany’s line. Northern Pacific owns 
alternate sections in this vast area. It 
is now the leading “oil-rail.” 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


In order to get the cor- ° 
















SE has paid its regular divi- 
dend, to the discomfiture of the 
bears, who were busy circulating ru- 
mors of impending ruin when the stock 
broke below 30 last December. While 
low metal prices mean smaller profits, 
its must not be forgotten that the im- 
portance of improved conditions in 
Mexico, where the company has valu- 
able mining properties, is difficult to 
over-estimate in Smelter’s case. Low 
metal prices are temporary, but it is 
hoped that Mexico’s betterment will 
be permanent. 
* * * 


AIL-ORDER business isn’t what 

it used to be, since the farmer’s 
flivver has brought him into close 
touch with the merchants of the large 
country towns. The days of big ex- 
pansion for these companies are appa- 
rently over, although they may hold 
their own and continue to grow 
through adoption of new sales meth- 
ods. The common stock of the 
recapitalized Montgomery, Ward con- 
cern, after the now familiar Duke- 
Whalen juggling with “Class A,” and 
“Class B” securities, is so hopelessly 
smothered under the pyramided issues 
that it is unworthy of even speculative 
consideration. Sears-Roebuck’s Janu- 
ary sales have been reported as 
$15,597,766, against $29,490,976 in Janu- 
ary, 1920, a decrease of over 47 per 
cent. 

* * * 


RACTION stocks and bonds, of 

New York City companies, are 
looking up again. Governor Miller has 
recommended unification and a single- 
headed regulatory commission, and he 
has suggested city ownership and pri- 
vate operation with a single fare. First 
there is to be an unbiased investiga- 
tion, of the sort calculated to convince 
everybody that whatever is the out- 
come it will be for the best interests 
of the public, without regard for poli- 
ticians or special interests. The least 
that can be done is to make the New 
York City tractions self-supporting 
Among the stocks, Third Avenue and 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit are worth 
buying. The most attractive of the 
bond issues are the Interborough 
Rapid Transit first and refunding 5s, 
now selling around 51 to 52. These 
bonds rest almost directly “on the 
rails,” as the only prior lien is the 
$2,400,000 annual rental charge, payable 
to the city on the “old” subways. They 
were originally offered to investors at 


98% and 99. 
** * 


ENERAL ASPHALT, running true 

to speculative form, has had a 
good reception on the Stock Exchange. 
For a time it backed and filled between 
33 and 43, and then the real move be- 
gan which carried it up to 71 and 
above. On the Curb last year, the 
stock met support in its downward 
course around 72, and it is significant 
that it did not get above this level on 
its recent upturn. Moreover, the 
mushrooming of activity between the 
60 and 70 level hinted strongly of ex- 
tensive distribution. “ASP” will not 
be a purchase again until it has had a 
good-sized reaction, perhaps to the 40 


level. 
x= * * 


ILLYS-OVERLAND, it is learned, 

is to be furnished with ways 
and means for a new start. 
ferred and common stocks are, 
fore, worth-while speculations. 


Both pre- 
there- 
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A Tip 
Worth While 


In the majority of cases 
the estates of the Nation’s 
successful men are largely 
made up of high-grade 
securities, 

There is no reason why 
you should not build up an 
income-producing estate. } 
We will be glad to help’ 
you, and offer the facilities 
of our Monthly Instalment 
Plan. 


Booklet 103-F.M. and List 
free on request. 


DUNHAM: G@ 


Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones: 8300-16 Hanover 

































Securities On The 
Bargain Counter 
The Best Way to Profit 


We have prepared a careful analysis 
showing Investment and Speculative 


Sides ofa 
Diversified 
$500 Investment 


Dividend Yield Net $151.60. Now 
6 Points Above Absolute Low— 
64 Points Below High. Substan- 
tial Market Profits Indicated, 


$1000 Diversified 


Investment 


Dividend Yield Net $297.60. Now 
9 Points Above Absolute Low—67 
Points Below High. Substantial 
Market Profits Indicated 

Stocks Included Are 


Gt. North. Pfd. Studebaker 
Marine Pfd. U. S. Rubber 
Lack. Steel Middle States 
Chandler Vivaudou 


Columbia Graphophone 


Copies of this circular obtain- 
able upon request. Specify F3. 


POWERS, KOHN & C9 


Investment Service 
45 Beaver Street, New York ~ 














Telephone Broad 720, 721, 882 








The Business Barometer 


Timely analysis of present 
position of U.S. Steel mar- 
ketwise and in relation to 
business conditions gener- 
ally is included in current 
issue of “Investment Sur- 
vey,” our bi-weekly mar- 
ket letter, sent upon re- 
quest. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 


Stock Exchaige Bidg. 40 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia New Yo 
Locust 6480-5 Broad 1881-8 











STANDARD 


STANDARD $25 
OIL CO. + PAR VALUE 
INDIANA STOCK 


ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 25 Broad St., N. Y. 














Copies of our 
booklets on for- 
eign trade devel- 
opment will be 
sent on request. 
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The pilgrim spirit lives 


FIRM IN FAITH that beyond the 
horizon are other Lands of Opportunity, 
courageous sons and daughters of New 
England adventure far from home to 
follow their careers. 


They prosper in blistering tropics, 
under flickering Northern Lights, in 
great jostling cities, on the Seven Seas 
and beyond the outposts of civilization. 
They are vigorous, living evidence of 


_ New England initiative. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
has also blazed new trails to broader 
opportunities. Founded as a local bank 
85 years ago, this institution is now the 
centre of an international system of 
financial service. In every state and 
foreign land—in important cities and 
distant ports—connections have been 
established. Today, there are 1600 of 
these branches and correspondents. 


Wherever your markets for raw ma- 
terial or finished goods may be—or how 
unusual a personal commission you 
may have for us to execute—we are 
organized to protect your interests in 
any land by a quick, accurate service of 
exceptional scope. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Resources far exceed $200,000,000 





weeks. 





A NEW COLUMN OF LAUGHS IN FORBES! 


KNOW ANY GOOD STORIES? 


Stories with a hearty laugh and a point to them? Funny stories and 
anecdotes about people and business? 
Tell Us Your Favorite— 
The Shorter the Better. 
will be fer the best f t t i d lished in each issue of 
31.80 wile paid fer each story accepted that falls 


Address: “Funny Gelumn Mditer,” Forbes Magazine, 990 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 


A $5.00 CASH PRIZE 


Verbes. 
te wim the 95.06 Prize awarded 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Declining Money Rates and Lower Costs to Ajq 
Public Utility Preferred Stocks 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


yp NVESTORS have had little use for 
public utility preferred stocks for 
some time. The reason has been, and 
still is, that public service corpora- 
tions have had to pay at least 10 per 
cent. for new capital raised through 
the issuance of bonds, and these bonds 
have been available for investment at 
yields ranging from 7% to 8% per 
cent. Unpopularity of public utility 
preferred stocks, therefore, has been 
based on a perfectly good reason, but 


When investment preferred stock 
advance, those not so high-zrade - 
carried upward sympathetically, But 
the main argument in favor of the 
purchase of semi-investment Preferred 
stocks—many of which just {all short 
of being rated as high-grade invest. 
ments—is that such issues are likely 
to be very responsive to any better. 
ment in earnings results. Like the 
junior stocks, these issues are put jp 
a good or bad position, according to 





PUBLIC UTILITY PREFERRED STOCKS 


INVESTMENT 
Divi- Years Amount Price Yield 
dend Paid Outst’d’g About % 


American Gas & Electric ($50 par).... 
American Light & Traction............. 
RRM MINI es ociiidis walnvareioless oroieuienwn caer 


Galveston-Houston Electric............ 


Northern States Power 
Southwestern Power & Light, Ist 


Totals 


Pacific Gas & Electric (Cal.) Ist....... 


Pee eee ee eeeeeseeesseseeees 


<< cum. 13 $7,500,000 38 79 





...6 cum. 19 14,236,203 78 77 
...6 cum. 5 76,625,499 68 ge 
..6 cum. 9 8,458,200 82 73 
...6 cum. 13 3,000,000 70 8% 
...7 cum. 11 20,035,000 83 94 
...6 cum 30,049,955 81 74 
...7 cum. 9 2,423,000 85 82 
.. $47 $585 Av80 

















SPECULATIVE INVESTMENT 


Amenican Public Service.. 
& Elec. 


American Water Wks. 
Federal Light & Traction 


cum. 
Standard Gas & Electric ($50)...... 4 cum. oo ill 
United Light & Rys. Ist ... 6 
Western Power Corp. ..... 


Scales 6 cum. 64 9.4 


Divi- Price Yield 
dend About % 
co eutemimliee $7 cum. ‘a O. 
1st..7 cum. 40 17:5 
NA ee 7 cum. 44 159 





$317 Av.11.6 





it must be admiitted also that the logic 
of the matter has been based on a 
situation which is by no means perm- 
anent. With money rates, over the 
longer outlook, headed downward, 
there can be no doubt that future 
bond issues will be arranged on more 
and more favorable terms, and conse- 
quently outstanding investment se- 
curities will become increasingly at- 
tractive. 

The main argument in favor of pur- 
chasing public utility preferred stocks 
oi the investment grade at the present 
time is based on this longer outlook, 
and the investor placing funds in this 
manner must expect to take a position 
for the long pull, content to wait four 
or five years for the outworking of 
expected favorable developments. In 
his favor there will be the considera- 
tion that he is purchasing at a time 
when there is little competition on 
the buying side, and hence obtaining 
the advantage of a comparatively low 
price level. 

When high-grade public utility pre- 
ferred stocks are again in high favor, 
he will be able to reap the profits that 
most often acrue to foresighted in- 
vestors. And when- the turn about 
actually comes, it will probably be 
found, as has been the case in the 


past, that public utility preferred 
stocks, influenced by speculation in 
the junior shares, will rise more 


rapidly than will the bonds. In the 


meantime, by diversifying his invest- 
ment, he may obtain a safe yield of 
fully 8 per cent. on his funds, while 
it is quite probable that the enhance- 
ment in quoted values will add another 
3 per cent. annually over the next five 
years. 


to the upward or downward course 
of net revenues. The _ high-grade, 
senior stocks, having safely weathered 
the difficult times of the past five or 
six years, are responsive more nearly 
to the trend of commodity prices and 
money rates, which influence the major 
upward and downward movements of 
bond quotations. 

The second-grade public _ utility 
stocks, having had no immunity from 
the encroachments of increasing costs 
of operation upon net revenues, are 
likely to be influenced in the future 
more by the reversal of this war- 
time situation, than by money rates. 
Their dividends, in some cases, have 
been endangered, and it is natural to 
expect that any improvement in oper- 
ating conditions which tends to re 
move this menace will result in 2 
sharp rebound in prices. 

In the table herewith there are listed 
eight high-grade public utility pre- 
ferred stocks for investment, four 0! 
which have paid regular dividends for 
more than ten years. So far as cat 
be determined, it appears practically 
certain that present rates will be mait- 
tained. By purchasing ten, or twenty, 
or one hundred shares of each, tht 
investor will have the additional pro 
tection of diversification in an invest: 
ment yielding 8 per cent., with a very 
high element of safety. For specule 
tive investment there are listed 5% 
different stocks, yielding an averag 
of 11.6 per cent. Such a high yielt 
of course, reflects the element of risk 
but by purchasing an equal amouwt! 
of each of ‘these issues, which vary 
quite as widely in investment wort? 
as they do in yield, the investor w” 
reduce the possibilities of loss, 3m 
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at the same time will have placed him- 
position to gather very sub- 
profits when the gas, electric, 
tion concerns are again able 
on a normal basis of operat- 


self in a 
stantia! 

and trax 
to operate 
i sts. 
a | wil! be noted that all of the issues 
both groups are “cumulative,’ 


aed ‘means that if dividends are not 
paid because of poor earnings in any 
year or years, the arrearage must be 
made up out of subsequent earnings 
before any payments can be made on 
the junior stocks. 


The stocks in the investment group 
may be rated pretty acurately accord- 
ing to yield. For the sake of those 
who may wish to purchase only one 
of the stocks in the speculative-in- 
yestment group, these issues may be 
listed in the order of their desirability, 
from the standpoint of both yield and 
investment worth, as follows: Amer- 
ican Public Service, United Light & 
Standard Gas & Electric, 


Rys. Ist, a 

paced Water Works, Federal 
Light & Traction, Western Power 
Corp. 





Reginald McKenna, formerly Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and now Chair- 
man of the London Joint Stock and 
Midland Bank, warns against the peril 
of premature deflation. “The fall in 
prices,” he said, “will be very grad- 
ual, and, though a less rate of profit 
will be made than if prices were sta- 
ble, it will be on a larger quantity, and 
there can still be room for a fair re- 
turn on capital and a fair reward for 
labor. This is the kind of deflation 
which we ought to aim for, a deflation 
which will be brought about by a 
larger supply of the commodities we 
all need, a greater surplus for for- 
eign export, and a larger total of real 
wealth.” 

* * * 

Lord Shaughnessy, interviewed in 
Canada, said: “Things are not very 
bright at present, but I believe there 
is improvement ahead, and not very 
far ahead.” 

* * * 


So long as men spend more than 


they produce, the cost of living will not . 


only stay high, but it will go higher. 

Were it possible to get organized labor 

to consent to a fifty-six-hour week un- 
til 1923, with proportionate additional 

compensation, production would so in- 
crease as to force a general lowering 
of prices. Good, old-fashioned work 
and plenty of it would do more than 
anything else to increase our national 
wealth and put us in the front rank of 
producing nations at the very time 
when 100 per cent. efficiency would 
yield richer rewards than ever before 
in the world’s history. No man ever 
became a captain of industry working 
only eight hours a day and looking 
constantly at the clock—wWilliam A, 
Law, President, First National Bank, 
Philadelphia. 

* * * 

Edgar E. Clark, Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and Dr. 
George O. Smith, Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, both of which agencies, 
together with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, would be called upon to en- 
force the regulatory provisions, told the 
Senate Manufactures Committee that 
the pending Calder Bill for the regula- 
tion of the coal industry as drafted 
would be workable. 


* * * 


A new monthly magazine of busi- 
ness, “Administration,” published by 
the Ronald Press Company, has made 
its appearance. Among the contrib- 
utors in the February issue are Jason 
Rogers, John Rogers Commons and 
Thomas DeWitt Cuyler. 
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New Export Problems 


Mere order-taking in foreign trade has had its day. Though 
American shipments of foods, merchandise and materials over- 
seas continue large, exporters in every line recognize that the 
turn in the tide has come. 


In future goods that go abroad must first be sold. Custome-s 
must be sought, studied, served. Markets must be developed and 
connections formed on a basis of information and analysis even 
more exact than were demanded in building business in the past. 


In making contacts with unfamiliar markets—in keeping touch 
with changing conditions—in carrying out the financial or 
shipping operations required in over-seas transactions, the 
Irving’s Foreign Service and Foreign Trade Divisions may be 
able to supply you with just the information, counsel or banking 
and commercial aid you need. For exporters—as well as im- 
porters—Irving service spans all seas. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


‘WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 

















Confidential reports received, from 
abroad by American bankers and mer- 
chants in the last few weeks furnish 
the basis for predictions in reliable 
financial quarters that the economic re- 
covery of Germany is proceeding at a 
pace which, when all the facts become 
known, will astonish the world even 
more than the recovery of France after 
1870. 


*- * * 


The potash syndicate in Germany has 
petitioned the Government for the 
privilege to raise domestic prices 50 
per cent. It is contended that despite 
the continued increasé in the cost of 
production, the local selling price for 
a year past has remained unchanged. 

* * * 


The Mercantile Bank of Mexico City, 
which recently closed its doors, is plan- 
ning to reopen under Federal super- 
vision. 


Likes “Forbes” Best 
Please renew our subscription to 
“Forbes.” We would rather allow our- 
selves to discontinue all the other mag- 
azines for which we subscribe than to 
lose your publication; for we have 
found it to be very helpful and ex- 
tremely interesting. Your prophecies 
regarding probable economic condi- 
tions have been wonderfully correct. 
W. BRIGHT, 
» Bright & Clark. 
Leechburg, Pa. 
* * * 


A Worth-While Book 

Have read “Keys to Success” from 
cover to cover, and am now going to 
read it again very slowly, a little at a 
time, to get the real meat out of it. 
It is certainly a most worth-while book. 

GEORGE G. PORTER, 
Porter Products Corp. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


For Department Heads 

I like your magazine so well, and am 
so enthusiastic over the good that it 
spreads among those that get it from 
me and read it second-handed, that I 
am prompted to subscribe for a few of 
our heads of departments. 

N. R. JOHNSON, 
Manager, Brecht Candy Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
* * * 


Profitable Investment 

Please send me a copy of your book- 
let, “Books on Business,” together with 
one copy each of “Keys to Success” and 
“Men Who Are Making America.” I 
believe that I have made the best in- 
vestment of the year in subscribing to 
“Forbes.” 

S. H. EDWARDS, 
Samson Tractor Company. 
Janesville, Wis. 
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SALESMANSHIP—THE SCIENCE, 
Began with Sheldon 


Hit-or-miss doesn’t go these days. Salesmen, as 
well as others, must specialize in the study of 
their profession. 


Sheldon gave to Salesmen—to all who sell goods, 
services or ideas—the organized facts that made 
Salesmanship a profession and the Salesman a 
specialist. 


Your Success Equals 


Yourself Plus Your Training. Let Sheldon di- 
rect your Salesmanship training—nothing less 
than the best can possibly fit you to become the 
best. Write for our free book, “Business, the 
New Science.”’ 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


927 North American Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 
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Increasing the 
earnings of the 
manufacturing $$ 


A short time ago you may have said 
“How can I reduce costs?” ‘Today, the 
situation leaves you no choice—you must 
retrench and any change in quality should 
be for the better. 
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If the problem baffles you, we suggest that you 
authorize us to make an examination from a fresh, 
scientific viewpoint. 


The remedy may involve a phase of highly special- 
ized engineering that is unfamiliar to your staff. 
Through us, you employ the minds of chemists; 
research and production engineers; sales, organiza- 
tion and management specialists—all concentrated 
on any feature of your business you deem to need 
strengthening. 


OUR SERVICE 
SHOULD APPEAL 
TO YOU STRONG- 
LY. LET US IN- 
VESTIGATE FOR 
YOU ANY INDUS- 
TRIAL PROPERTY 
YOU CONTEM- 
PLATE FINANC- 
ING. 


Avram Service is completely outlined in our 
book SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY. One of 
these books will be forwarded upon request. 


M-H‘AVRAM’ &’COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Industrial Engineers and Managers of Industry 


360 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“Beware of the Easy Job” His Advice 
to Young Men 


ARTLEY C. LAYCOCK, who was 

elected president of the People’s 
Stock Yards State Bank on his forty- 
sixth birthday—January 13, last— 
knows something about the building 
of a successful career, for he began as 
an office boy in the stock yards, at 
$2.50 a week. He believes there never 
was a time when so many opportuni- 
ties were open to ambitious young men 
as at present,.but he sounds a warn- 
ing against the sort of “soft snaps” 
that were too obviously present during 
the war. 

“Beware of the easy job, and the 
place with short hours and big money, 
he says. “Nothing will so surely ruin 
a young man. Look rather for the 
place full of difficulties, but with a 
worthy end to be attained when they 
are overcome. 

“Be unselfish in your work,” he ad- 
monishes. “Remember this is not an 
individual world. Learn to co-operate 
and work with others cordially and 
they will readily work for you. 

“Get enthusiastic over your job; 
stop thinking of the snap the other 
fellow has, and resolve to be a top- 
notcher in your own line or calling. 
Make yourself a specialist in your 
work, and as you advance, study also 
the position above you. Some day the 
man who holds it will be promoted, or 
resign. 

“It is the man with no quit in him 
who reaches the top. No one can give 
you advancement; it has to be earned. 
True advancement cannot be handed 
to you on a golden platter; you have 
to qualify for it.” 

Lastly, he advises the young men of 
today: “Acquire the habit of thrift, 
and endeavor to save systematically. 
Save some of your earnings each week, 
if only a small amount. And before 
you invest, ask your banker.” 


Hartley C. Laycock was born in 
Woodstock, Ontario, in 1875. Although 
when he was only nine, his father died, 
his mother managed to give him a 
grammar school education, and at six- 
teen he came to Chicago to make a 
start in the world alone. He had vision 
and ambition, and wasn’t afraid of 
hard work. He was the kind ofa 
young man who dreams with a pur- 
pose: not a day-dreamer, but the sort 
that makes his dreams come true. He 
foresaw the great growth of the com- 
munity known as “back o’ the yards” 
and was one of the first to vision the 
banking possibilities in that territory 
where today over a quarter of a mil 
lion people work and live—exceeding 
the entire population of Chicago itself 
at the time the stock yards were 
feunded. So, in 1904, he became asso- 
ciated with R. J. Schlesinger in the 
organization of the Union Stock Yards 
State Bank, and, a few years later, he 
left the packing business to give all 
his time to the bank. He aided in 
effecting the consolidation of _ the 
Union with another bank in the neigh- 
borhood, to form the People’s Stock 
Yards State Bank, and worked w 
from the position of cashier in this in- 
stitution to his present post as exect- 
tive head. 

His vision of the banking possibil- 
ities “back o’ the yards” has fully ma- 
terialized. For the People’s Bank now 
has deposits of over $15,000,000, 0! 
which fully $12,000,000 represents sav- 
ings, and its list of depositors num- 
bers over fifty thousand. Moreovel, 
its deposits continue to grow. 

The people in the stock yards com- 


munity are proud of Mr. Laycock’ ff 


record, and they believe in him, for 
his wise counsel has not only been 4 
source of aid and strength to individ- 
uals, but to the entire community. 
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The Stop Loss 


—How to Use the Stop Loss Order 
—Protecting the Trading Capital 
—Protecting Profits when Made 


above subject is fully explained in 
eeapter III of our booklet, 


“Five Successful Methods of 
Operating in the Stock Market” 


Written by an expert. 36 pages, illus- 
trated by graphs. Second and enlarged 
edition now ready. Send one dollar to 


insure a copy by first-class mail. 


Ask for Edition 1-C 


SEXSMITH 


“AND COMPANY 


Investment Securities 
107 Liberty Street New York 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 
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Odd Lots 


Our organization offers a 
complete service for the odd 
lot trader. 

Allorders are transmitted by 
us on the floor of the Con- 
solidated Stock Exchange of 
N.Y. by signal,which insures 
almost instantaneous execu- 
tion and report of all market 
orders. 





Every week we publish 
‘“Trading Suggestions”, a 
copy of which will be sent to 
you upon request. 

Information gladly furnished 


on any listed stock in which 
you may be interested. 


Ifyou cannot call, send for 
circular F. 322 








Wilson & Chardon 


Members Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 

















Foreign Exchange 
Explained 


Our latest booklet (fourth edition), 
“Foreign Exchange Explained,” 
clarifies what appears to be a diffi- 
cult problem to prospective pur- 
chasers of Foreign Securities. 


Owners of Foreign Securities will 
rs this booklet of inestimable 
value. 


Sent free upon request for 704. 


WrHM 


Kenna &Co 
25 W. 43ST. NEW YORK 


Phone: Vanderbilt 7600 














A FAIR QUESTION 


Somebody asked us—‘ a — do you really 
think of your own securiti: 
WE SAID—6% Senne are backed by 
first Mortgages on select, income-producing 
property. 
8UT—as a demonstration of our .convictions as 
to the safety of these bonds, we pledge our 
entire capital and resources as additional secur- 
ty for Prudence-Bondholders. 

A word from you will bring 

our booklet F.M. No. 128. 


REALTY ASSOCIATES 


INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street 162 Remsen Street 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















The following plants announce the 
resumption of activity after complete 
or partial shutdowns: 

Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has resumed operations with 
about 15,000 men. Company normally 
employs about 50,000. 

The Driggs Manufacturing Company, 
Kelsey Wheel Company, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Hudson 
Motor Company, Standard Motors 
Truck Company, Cadillac Motor Car 
Company and the Liberty Motor Car 
Company, all of Detroit, Mich., have 
announced the reopening of their 
plants. About 30,000 men who have 
been idle for from six weeks to two 
months will be furnished employment. 

Ware Woolen Mills, Ware, Mass., 
have reopened on full time. 

Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
operations resumed with 3,500 workers 
or three-day week schedule. 

All textile mills at Bennington, Vt, 
are in operation for first time since 
Christmas. 

Eagle and Fisenia and Swift Manu- 
facturing Company cotton mills at 
Columbus, Ga., are operating on full 
time. 

Long Bell Lumber Company, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., is working at 75 per cent. 
of capacity after complete shutdown 
since first of year. 

Winsted Hosiery Company and New 
England Knitting Company, Winsted, 
Conn., have reopened with 15 per cent. 
reduction in wages; 800 men affected. 

J. H. and C. K. Eagle Silk Corpora- 
tion, Shamokin, Pa., activity resumed 
with 3,500 operatives. 

J. I. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis., 
plant reopened on three-day a week 
schedule with 500 men. 

Southard-Robertson Company and 
Standard Textile Company, Peekskill, 
N. Y., operating on full time after two 
months of activity. 

Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, 
O., has resumed full-time operation in 
its thirty-four mills. About 2,500 idle 
men returned to work. 

Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, 
Pa.; Pittsburgh Steel Company, Mo- 
nessen, Pa.; Crucible Steel Company 
of America, Pittsburgh; Blaw-Knox 
Company, Pittsburgh; Weirton Steel 
Company, Weirton, W. Va.; La Belle 
Iron Works of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., have 
increased operations. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad’s 
shops at Sedalia, Mo., have reopened, 
re-employing 415 men. 

* * * 


Curtailment of operations or reduc- 
tions in wages have been: announced 
by the following companies: 

International Motor Company, New 
Brunswick, N. J., wages cut 10 to 30 
per cent. and working force reduced. 

New York, Ontatio & Western Rail- 
road, Middletown, N. Y., has laid off 
more than 100 men, closing shops for 
indefinite period. 

Reed & Price Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Worcester, Mass., wages reduced . 


10 to 30 per cent. 
ployees affected. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
Louisville, Ky., working force reduced 
10 per cent., 2,500 men affected. 
Graton & Knight Manufacturing 
Company, Worcester, Mass., has cut 


About 1,100 em- 


pay of officers and workers 20 per cent. 

Ritter Dental Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., wages reduced 
10 per cent. 

Erie Railroad, Hornell, N. Y., has 
substituted four-day week instead of 
reduction in working force. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad, working force in shops re- 
duced 10 per cent. throughout system. 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., wages of 20,000 employees 
cut 10 to 15 per cent. 

Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
Neb., has inaugurated five-day week 
for shop and track men. 

United Traction Company, Albany, 
N. Y., wages of all street. car em- 
ployees cut from 60 to 45 cents an 
hour. 

Packard Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, has closed several departments, 
which were reopened several weeks 
ago. 

American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 


pany, Sharon, Pa., wages reduced 10 . 


per cent. 

Southern Pacific Company, Sacra- 
mento, Cal., has laid off 1,200 men em- 
ployed in shops. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, Chicago, IIl., has discharged 1,500 
employees. 

* * * 

The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica will oppose any attempt to reduce 
miners’ wages. “We feel wages now 
paid,” says John L. Lewis, president of 
the union, “are small and permit sale 
of coal at a reasonable price.- Wages 
for both anthracite and bituminous 
miners will continue in effect until 
March 31, 1922.” 

e's * 


Employees in the weaving depart- 
ment of the American Velvet Company, 
Stonington, Conn., have gone on strike, 
refusing to accept a cut of from 25 to 
40 per cent. in wages. 

*x* * * 

Decision as to acceptance by between 
60,000 and 75,000 skilled workers in 
American shipyards of a reduction of 
from 10 to 20 per cent. in wages as a 
means of revivifying the industry was 
put up to the men by officials of labor 
organizations, including most of the 
yard employees in the membership. 

* * * 

The American Steamship Owners’ 
Association presented a formal request 
to the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Unions 
ot the Atlantic and Gulf for a “read- 
justment of wages and working condi- 
tions to meet the present depression in 
the shipping industry.” 

* * * 

The Standard Oil Company, of New 
Jersey, is to cut wages of all employes 
in all parts of the United States in 
which it operates 10 per cent., accord- 
ing to information which reached 
workers at the Bayonne and Bay Way 
(Elizabeth), N. J., plants. It was said 
the reduction would be made effective 
by the withdrawal of the second of 
two 10 per cent. bonuses granted dur- 
ing the war. 

* * * 

Farm labor will be plentiful through- 
out the entire United States during 
1921, G. W. Forster of the Bureau of 
Farm Management of the Department 
of Agriculture, prediets. 

* * 

Physical examinations of industrial 
workers have been found in a study of 
thirty-four plants by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board to have in- 
creased efficiency, resulted in fewer 








American 
Sumatra 


History— 
Earnings— 
Dividends— 
Outlook— 


A rapidly expanding and 
progressive tobacco com- 
pany. Earnings running 
nearly double dividend 
requirements. This issue 
discussed and its financial 
position analyzed in a 
new circular just com- 
piled. 


“F.S.-8.” 


THOS} COWLEY & (10 


115 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 5150 


Copy gratis on request for 











The Stock Market 


Interesting analysis of the 
present and future outlook is 
contained in the current issue 
of 





Natural Resources 


Mailed to investors without . 
obligation free upon 
request. 


David Maltman 


Member N. Y. Curb Market Ass'n 
20 Broad St. New York 
Telephone: Rector 4778-4779-3297 
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A Survey of the 


Oil Industry 


Our circular covers the most impor- 
tant phases of the oil business and 
has particular reference to oil com- 
panies whose stocks are traded in on 
the leading Exchanges—this with the 
idea of enabling the reader to select 
those stocks having the most promis- 
ing market outlook, statistics and 
data on the following companies in- 
cluded; 


Sinclair Cons. 
Cosden & Co. 
Royal Dutch 

Middle States 
Invincible Oil 


Ask for Circular No. P-165 
Sent without obligation. 


Ss SWOLFE 2 Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
ST.. NEW YORE. 
Phone ‘Broad 25 


Mexican Pet. 
Pure Oil 
Island Oil 
Texas Co. 
White Oil 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on yy om 


—_ “its Cause and 4 7 ad 
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528 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. iil. Bt, * gt tt ow 
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accidents, better attendance, lower 
labor turnover, elimination of tuber- 
culosis and other contagious diseases, 
better adaptation of workers to their 
jobs and a feeling among employees 
that their interests are being intelli- 
gently safeguarded. 





Prices 











Borden’s Farm Products Company 
announces a reduction of 1 cent a quart 
in milk, 

** * 

The Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
has made an average cut of 15 per cent. 
in its prices for food. E. M. Statler, 
proprietor, says the reduction affects 
everything from “soup to nuts.” The 
same applies to other Statler hotels in 
Buffalo, Cleveland, St. Louis and 
Detroit. 

* * * 

A further reduction in the price of 
crude oil of from 25 to 50 cents a bar- 
rel has been announced by several 
large producing and refining com- 
panies. The following table gives 
comparisons: 

Current High, Jan.1, 
price. 1920. 1917. 


Pennsylvania..... $5.00 $6.10 $2.95 , 


Mid-continent.... 2.50 3.50 1.69 


oe ae ae 3.71 4.46 2.10 
Texas-Gulf........ 2.00 3.00 38 
* * * 


The Standard Oil Company, of In- 
diana, has reduced the price of gaso- 
line and kerosene two and three cents 
a gallon respectively. 

* * * 


Bar silver, in London, is quoted at 
3734d. an ounce, the lowest point re- 


FORBES 


corded since May, 1917. The cessation 
of purchases by India is given as the 
cause. 

* * * 

The National Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, and the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, announced that they had 
reduced the price of sugar to 7 cents a 
pound wholesale. 

* * * 


American Writing Paper Co. has re- 
duced the price of its products effec- 
tive at once on an average of 15%. 





Foreign 











A $30,000,000 loan to the Belgian Gov- 
ernment was announced by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company. The loan is for twenty 
years, bears interest at the rate of 8 
per cent., and will be issued to the 
public at about par by a syndicate 
headed by J. P. Morgan & Company and 
the Guaranty Trust Company. 

* * * 


The General Confederation of In- 
dustrials, representing Italy’s big in- 
dustrial leaders, has passed a motion 
stating their inability to accept the 
government’s control scheme as it now 
stands for the reasons that the Social- 
ists’ ideas of factory control are get- 
ting more revolutionary every day, 
and that the government’s scheme fails 
to attain the proposed goal of collab- 
oration between the men and their em- 
ployers. 

* * * 


German coal production, in 1920, was 
88,000,000 tons, or 26,200,000 tons less 
than in 1913. The number of miners 


employed, in 1920, was approximately 
100,000 greater than seven years ago. 
* * * 

French imports last year amounted 
to 35,000,000,000 francs and exports to 
22,000,000,000 francs. Imports showed 
a decrease for the first time since 1914. 

* * 

Advancing exchange rates and de- 
creasing prices during the past few 
months have resulted in a dispute over 
the payment between $40,000,000 and 
$45,000,000 of American merchandise, 
which is either tied up in the Argen- 
tine Custom House or on its way to 
Buenos Aires. 

* * * 

German exporters still have a big 
chance of rehabilitating their business 
in the Far East, according to G. E. 
Mather, a Western Electric engineer, 
who has just returned from a trip of 
scientific investigation to the countries 
in the southwestern part of Asia. 

* * * 


As an indication of the fact that the 
government of Canada fully appreciates 
the importance of the discovery of an 
immense oil-bearing territory in the 
Mackenzie River district of the North- 
west territories, estimated to cover an 
area of 150,000 square miles, an order- 
in-council has been passed suspending 
all previous petroleum and natural gas 
regulations in so far as they apply to 
the territories in question. 

* * * 


The French Government has fixed a 
new maximum price of $9 per ton for 
all American coal, free on board, at 
French Atlantic ports. Coal dealers 
say that the government’s action is in 
effect an embargo on American coal, 
because no American company can af- 
ford to sell at the new price. 





Miscellaneous 








Commercial failures reported toR 
G. Dun & Co, in January, totaled 
1,895, an increase of 370, or 243 per 
cent. over the 1,525 in December 
Liabilities amounted to $52,136,631, o; 
$6,735,000 below the unprecedented to- 
tal of $58,871,539 in December, 1929, 

* * * 


Stock in the new $100,000,000 Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation, organ. 
ized to aid the extension of American 
foreign trade, is being offered to the 
public at $105 per share. Twenty-fiye 
per cent. of the price is payable when 
the company is ready to start buysj. 
ness and the balance in instalments of 
not less than 10 per cent, every sixty 
days thereafter. 

* * * 

The Winslow bill, authorizing partial 
payment of the $350,000,000 due the rail. 
roads under the guaranty section of the 
Transportation act, was passed by the 
House. 

* * * 

The Discount Corporation of New 
York handled acceptances last year 
totalling $1,780,943,651, or more than 
twice the 1919 total; $891,132,054 was on 
the buying side and $889,811,596 on the 
selling side. 

* * * 


Complete income tax statistics for 
1918, issued by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, show one individual return 
of income of $5,000,000, two returns 
from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, four from 
$3,000,000 td $4,000,000, eleven from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000, sixteen from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000, and thirty-three 





A paint for your ceilings and walls 


which: 








1. Will not collect dirt 
2. Will not flake off 





Barreled Sunlight is used today in 
thousands of the largest and best 
equipped plants in the country 


3. Is guaranteed to remain white longer than any gloss paint 


LL flat paints have a rough, porous 
surface that collects dust and 
dirt. Ordinary gloss paints 

soon turn yellow. Cold water paints 


chip and scale. 


Thousands of managers have found in 
Barreled Sunlight a paint that has stood 
every test of time. 


Barreled Sunlight will remain white 
longer than any gloss paint on the mar- 
ket. Our exclusive process enables us to 
make this an actual guarantee. 


The smooth, lustrous surface of Bar- 
reled Sunlight diffuses the maximum 
amount of light, but can never produce 
the unpleasant glare caused by the hard, 
shiny surface of ordinary gloss paints. 
It is highly resistant to all forms of dust 
and dirt, and when soiled, after years 


of service, it may be washed clean, like 
tile. Its elastic composition withstands 
the shock and jar of the heaviest 
machinery. 

Actual tests show that Barreled Sun- 
light when applied costs less per square 
yard than any other mill white. 

Flows easily from the brush. Won't 
clog a spray, as it contains no varnish. 
Sold in barrels, also in cans. 

Send for our booklet, ‘“MoreLight.” 


For shop and home, too 
Barreled Sunlight is also used in countless institu- 
tions, stores, garages, small buildings and in rooms 
in the home—wherever a white, lustrous finish is 
desirable. It is much cheaper than enamel and 
easier to apply. Sold in gallons, half-gallons, 
quarts, pints and half-pints. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO 
36 Dudley St. Providence, R. I. 


Barreled 


The Rice Process Mill White 
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Will Your Coat Room 
Bear Inspection? 


You are justly proud of your 
office and factory. But is your 
coat room equally up-to-date? 
Are the workers’ garments 
hanging on open racks, exposed 
to dust, contagion and petty 
thefts—or have you provided 
each one with an individual 
steel locker? 





Possess many points of superiority that 
appeal to discriminating buyers. Made 
of smooth sheet steel with welded 
joints, and richly enameled. Multiple 
locking device operates with one turn 
of the key. Fire and theft proof. Easily 
and quickly installed. The reasonable 
first cost is the only cost. 


Send for Booklet 


It illustrates and describes all 
styles of MEDART Steel Lockers 
for offices, factories, stores, clubs, 
schools and gymnasiums. Inform 
yourself. Get the facts. Clip and 
mail the coupon below to our 
nearest office. We also make Steel 
Shelving, Racks and Bins for stor- 
age, stockroom or office. Ctate if 
interested. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


New York San Francisco 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. Rialto Bldg. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


(Address our nearest office) 


| 
| Please send your free booklet describ- 
| ing Medart Steel Lockers. We employ 


I oie renee people. 


diene emmennainnentll 
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from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. Corpora- 
tions exclusive of personal service 
concerns, reporting numbered 317,579, 
of which 202,061 reported a total net 
income of $8,361,511,249, which yielded 
income taxes of $653,198,483, and war 
profits and excess profits taxes of 
$2,505,565,939, a total tax of $3,158,- 
764,422. Partnerships reporting net in- 
come numbered 91,132 with a total net 
income of $939,981,678, while there were 
2,997 personal service corporations 
with a total net income of $51,923,953. 
* * * 

Announcement is made of the for- 
mation of the Intercontinental Devel- 
opment Company, at 42 Broadway, 
New York, of which Julius H. Barnes, 
formerly of the United States Grain 
Corporation, is president, and in which 
Herbert C. Hoover is interested, to 
combine several industrial enterprises 
and establish others dealing principally 
with so-called waste products. The 
new corporation controls The Wash- 
ington Herald, in which Mr. Hoover 
is a large stockholder; the Pejepscot 
Paper Company, of Pejepscot, Me., 
makers of print paper and specialties, 
and the Klearflax Linen Rug Company, 
of Duluth. 

* * & 

Cotton exports last year, valued at 
$1,136,408,916, exceeded those of any 
other commodity. This compares with 
$1,137,371,252 in 1919. Exports of 
breadstuffs were valued at $1,079,085,- 
838, against $920,301,977 in 1919. Min- 
eral oils were valued at $549,348,840, 
as compared with $343,673,432 the year 
before, and products dropped from 
$1,160,643,185 to $544,074,050. 

* * * 

Tractor production during 1920 to- 
taled 285,000, making 325,000 in use in 
the United States. A great increase is 
expected during 1921. The Ford Motor 
Co. alone expects to raise its produc- 
tion from 120,000 to 150,000. 

* * * 

The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank reports net earnings for 1920, 
before dividends, but after all charges, 
of $53,128,130, equal to 217% per cent. 
on the average capitalization of $24,- 
400,000. In 1919 earnings were $27,- 
959,619, equal to 129% per cent. on cap- 
ital of $21,600,000. 

* *k * 

Formation of a pool to give the rail- 
roads of New England $15,600,000 to 
meet this year’s fixed operating 
charges, in lieu of the proposed redi- 
vision of joint freight rates with car- 
riers west of the Hudson River, 
probably. will be authorized as the re- 
sult of a meeting of trunk line execu- 
tives. ° 

* * * 

The dissolution of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, has been ordered by 
the government. 

+ ~ 

A reduction of 12% per cent. in the 
cost of repairs to government vessels 
has been granted by a majority of New 
York shipyards. 

* * 

During January 2,503 oil wells were 
completed east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, a decrease of 227, the Oil City 
Derrick reports. New production was 
271,243 barrels, a gain of 40,332. 

* * * 


The Toledo street cars are now oper- 
ating under the Milner service-at-cost 
ordinance, approved by the voters last 
November. The fare has dropped back 
from 7 cents and 2 cents for transfers 
to 6 cents and 1 cent for transfers. 

* * * 

The organization of what has been 
named “The People’s Reconstruction 
League,” to conduct a campaign for 
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facts and figures. 


the February issue: 


Thomas DeWitt Cuyler} 


Chairman of the Association 
of Railway Executives 
contributes ‘‘The Business Man and the Rail- 
road” in which he tells what the railroads have 
done for business since they came back to private 
control, 


Jason Rogers 
Publisher of the New York Globe 
describes ‘‘My Little Black Book” showing how 


all the financial transactions of a metropolitan 
newspaper can be recorded in a little book. 


Archer Wall Douglas 


Chairman of the Committee of Statistics and 
Standards of the Chamber of Commerce of 
The United States 
is the author of ‘“‘The Study and Purpose of 
Statistics.” He shows how to interpret statistics 
and to make them a safe guide in business 

activity. 


James O. McKinsey 


Of the Firm of Frazer and Torbet, 
Public Accountants 
describes ‘‘The Sales Budget.” His sugrestions 
are of practical value to every executive. 


Other Articles (144 Pages in All)— 
Views and Reviews of Books 
Problems for the Business Executive 
Illustrative Charts and Forms 


Subscribe for This Magazine 


and see for yourself its business value. 
Get each month the sound suggestion and 
information it offers. Build a file of it as 
@ permanent record of the most mature 
thought on administrative problems. 
Send the coupon below. 





The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


Enter my subscription for ‘‘AD- 
MINISTRATION, The Journal 
of Business Analysis and Control’’ 
for one year (12issues). Invoice 
for the subscription price, $5.00, 
will be sent me with the first 
eopy. (Canadian subscription, 
$5.50; Foreign, $6.00.) 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


A magazine edited for the man meeting the problems of business 
management. It discusses the serious facts upon an understanding 
of which effective business control must rest. 
practical methods of executive direction through the use of bed-rock 
Its contributors are men whose standing leaves 
no doubt as to their authority. You will value a magazine which 
presents, each month, articles such as the following selected from 





Business Firm 
and Position... 





es 


It presents definite, 


John R. Commons 


Professor of Political: Economy 
University of Wisconsin 
writes ‘‘A Cross Section of Industrial Control” 
after a visit to thirty business establishments, 
extending from Wisconsin to Maine, searching 
for successful experiments in labor management. 


Henry S. Dennison 
President, Dennison Manufacturing Company 


points out ‘‘The Qualifications of a Good Ex- 
ecutive,” showing, by analogy, that they are 
the same as those of a good salesman. 


William O. Lichtner 


Of Thompson and Lichtner Company, Boston 

in ‘‘Job Analysis and the Employee” tells how 

to sell job analysis to the employee— 

a harder man to sell than the 
employer. 















The New 
Ronald 
Monthly 

Magazine 


= per yeor 
5of per Copy 
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certain kinds of economic reform, was 
announced from headquarters. in 
Washington, D. C. The program, 
which the league’s officers say they 
think “will save American workers 
with hand and brain $6,000,000,000 a 
year,” includes the “prompt restora- 
tion of the railroads to unified gov- 
ernment operation, so that freight 


rates may be reduced, legislation to 
control the packers, paying off the cost 
of the war and current government 
expenses by taxing privilege instead of 
poverty, strict control of national re- 
sources and changes in our credit and 


banking system which will make our 
credit system the servant instead of 
the master of the people.” 


* * * 


In an effort to stop the influx of un- 
employed to Akron, notices that only 
residents of Akron are being hired 
have been sent to labor exchanges in 
Ohio and adjoining States, city officials 
announced. Nearly five thousand men 
have come to Akron since the first of 
the year seeking employment in the 
rubber plants. Many residents of the 
city are still without jobs. 
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Section of the new manufac- 

turing Building Art Metal 

Construction Company, James- 
town, New York. 


j 
EXPANSION 


THE ability of Lockwood, Greene & Co. to 
provide an unusual solution to a‘ difficult 
problem was clearly demonstrated in a project 
undertaken for the Art Metal Construction 
Company of Jamestown, N. Y. 

This concern grequired the construction of a 
modern manufacturing building to supplant old 
structures which were obsolete and of in- 
sufficient capacity. ; 

By completing one section of the new build- 
ing, moving into it certain processes, then 
wrecking the vacated structures and continuing 
the new construction on the ground they for- 
merly occupied, the entire plant will be moved 
into its modern home without hindrance to 
production. A satisfactory solution to any 
engineering problem is assured only when there 
is concentrated upon it the organized skill of 
experienced engineers. 


ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 60 Federal Street, BOSTON 
BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD GREENE, PARIS, FRANCE 





Without Interruption- - 














BUILDING 
WITH 
FORESIGHT 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & Co. 


NEW YORK 


DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 





































Survival of Your Business 


has its limiting factor in accurate decisions. 
your decisions on facts? 


whole face of modern business. 
conditions with which you must reckon. 


the survival of your business? 


Send for Bulletin 


letterhead. 
Merely ask for Bulletin No. 1882. 


L. V. ESTES, Incorporated 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Accountants—A uditors—Appraisers 





depends mainly upon “Executive Control,” which 


Why guess, or gamble, when you can base all 


In the acquisition of facts, and the basing of policies on logical deductions 
from them, there are certain principles which are rapidly changing the 


Their influence may not be apparent but, day by day, they are creating 


Are you open-minded to methods and plans that have a vital bearing on 


L. V. Estes, Incorporated, has prepared an instructive pamphlet about 
operating costs and executive control. It outlines means by which big 
industrial concerns attain their leadership over competitors through means 
that every executive can apply to his business. The booklet will be mailed 
without charge to interested executives. Please write on your business 


202 SOUTH STATE STREET 1123 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO, ILL NEW YORK, N. Y. 
&7 TEAR THIS OUT AS A REMINDER TO WRITE FOR THIS BULLETIN 


















DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWs 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 








Allied Packers, Inc.——Reports a de- 
ficit of $2,075,984, after charges, for the 
year ended October 31, 1920. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Net earn- 
ings after taxes for the 11 months to 
November 30, 1920, amounted to 
$3,227,031, leaving surplus of $1,290,028 
after preferred and common dividends. 
1920 report expected to show $9.50 a 
share on the common, or about un- 
changed from 1919. 

American Agricultural Chem. Co. — 
Has provided for its working capital 
requirements, made necessary because 
of slow payments on farmers’ notes, 
through the sale of $30,000,000, 20-year, 
7% Ist and refunding mortgage 
bonds. 

American Chicle Co—N. Y. Stock 
Exchange has listed temporary certifi- 
cates for 149,336 shares common stock. 
Income account for 10 months to Octo- 
ber 31, 1920, shows net income available 
for dividends, of $751,908. 


American Hide & Leather Co.— 
Passes preferred dividend. Deficit for 
last half of 1920 was’ $6,708,414, against 
surplus of $1,678,348 last 6 months of 
1919. 


American International Corp.—Re- 
ported that financial position at close 
of 1920 was stronger than had been ex- 
pected, its South American business 
having called for less financing than 
anticipated. Sales of subsidiaries in- 
creased about 25% during 1920. 


American Wholesale Corp. — Reports 
earnings equivalent to 59 cents a share 
cn common stock in 1920, compared 


with $29.23 a share in 1919. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
—-President Ogg states that operations 
for 1920 show a loss of $130,373, before 
depreciation and depletion, but after 
drastic inventory reductions. The 
company has no bank loans, nor float- 
ing indebtedness, other than normal 
current accounts payable. Preferred 
dividend has been passed. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—De- 
cision of Justice Clarke, of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, setting aside the sale 
of the Alice Gold & Silver Mining 
Co.’s property to the above company 
is regarded as relatively unimportant 
by Anaconda officials, as Anaconda 
now owns over 95% of the Alice com- 
pany’s stock. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Has declared 
regular quarterly dividends in advance 
for the year 1921, on its 7% and 8% 
preferred stocks. Unfilled orders 
$145,287,000 on December 31, 1920, 
against $251,422,000, December 31, 1919. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. 
—Increased semi-annual distribution 
on common stock from $2 to $3. 


Butler Bros.—Total net earnings for 
1920 were only $747,524, the $5,500,000 
net earnings of the first six months 
having been wiped out in the second 
half. President Cunningham estimates 
depreciation loss on goods sold within 
the last quarter at $2,945,000, and in- 
ventory depreciation at $4,821,000. Out- 
standing merchandise contracts are 
under $3,000,000, all at current lower 
prices, against $30,000,000 a year ago. 

Calumet & Hecla Mining Co.—Cop- 
per production for 1920, including sub- 
sidiaries, 105,307,148 pounds. 

Columbia Gas & Electric.—Dividend 
rate increased to $1.50 quarterly, com- 
pared with $1.25 quarterly since Jan- 
uary, 1920. Net income $4,836,541 in 
1920, against $3,257,400 in 1919. 


osama, 

Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y—Ha 
contracted with Standard Qi! Co 
New Jersey for over 70,000,000 gallons 
of gas oil to cover requirements of 
first six months of 1921, at 121 cents 
gallon—an advance of 514 cents a gal 
lon over the contract price jn 1929 
Net income for 1920 was $1.30 a share 
against $4.11 in 1919. 


Dome Mines Co., Ltd. —Milling aboy 
550 tons of ore daily, yielding $70.09 
a month in net profits. 


General Asphalt Co—Net earnings 
for 1920 expected to be about $1,500,009 
or about $5.70 a share. Sales of mis. 
cellaneous asphaltic products exceeded 
$6,000,000 gross, against $4,398,554 ip 
1919, 


General Electric Co.—Has purchase 
the lamp and wire plants of the Inde. 
pendent Lamp & Wire Co. One-third 
of the Independent stock was owned 
by the General Electric Co., which took 
about 10% of its lamp output. 


Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Declared two 
quarterly dividends on preferred stock, 
for first half of this year. Official 
statement said: “Earnings will be 
very largely consumed in writing down 
the inventory of raw materials. Net 
sales for 1920 totaled about $15,000,000.” 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Jant- 
ary orders increased 50% over Decem- 
ber, and production will be expanded 
to 18,000 tires a day to meet expected 
May, June, and July demand. 


Gulf States Steel Co.—Reports earn- 
ings for 1920 equivalent to $5.45 a share 
on common stock, against $1.20 a share 
in 1919. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Inc.—Net 
profits, after charges and Federal 
taxes, were $2,013,055, for year ended 
November 30, 1920; equivalent to 
$11.87. a share on common. stock, 
against $13.11 in preceding year. Bal- 
ance sheet showed inventories of only 
$2,691,955, against $6,049,361 on Novem- 
ber 30, 1919, while “receivables” 
amounted to $11,175,923, against 
$5,260,211. 

Jones Bros. Tea Co., Inc.—1920 sales 
$20,528,241, against $16,503,806 in 1919. 

Middle States Oil Co.—1920 earnings, 
after all deductions, including reserves 
for Federal taxes, equivalent to $7.6 
a share on $10,000,000 stock. 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.—Re- 
ports earnings for 1920 equivalent to 
$6.18, against $5.19 in 1919. Has reduced 
prices for plates, bars and shapes from 





$2 to $8 a ton. 


Montana Power Co.—Offering its 
common stock for subscription by em- 
ployees at $52 a share. 


Morris & Co.—Net profits in 1920, 
$4,270,597, against $6,845,471 in 1919. 
Annual report asserts that while no 
decided boom is looked for during the 
current year, “there is no doubt that 
the corner has been turned and busi- 
ness should improve from now on.” 


National Acme Co.—Has purchased 
a 12-acre plant site, on the New York 
Central R. R., at Cleveland, for $225,000. 


National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
—1920 earnings expected to exceed $20 
a share on the $15,591,000 common 
stock outstanding. 

Penny (J. C.) Co.—1920 sales $42,845.- 
099, compared with $28,783,965 in 1919. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.—1920 


surplus after fixed charges, $382,065, 
against $1,715,876 in 1919. 
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BUREAU OF 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


February 19, 1921 


The circulars, booklets, etc., have 
prepared by the service de- 


been ; . 
partments of various national ad- 
yertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc., 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


Business the New Science 
3i-pace booklet outlining a system of educa- 
tion in economics and human nature as applied 
to the business world. 


The Man-Saving Load Lifter 
g-page illustrated pamphlet describing a prod- 
uct which is a necessity in every up-to-date 
industrial plant. 

The Cost of Compensation In- 
surance 
Very interesting 23-page booklet telling how 


this cost may be reduced by availing yourself 
of the service of a strong mutual company. 


The Graywood Envelope Sealer 
Illustrated pamphlet giving facts and informa- 
tion of interest to the man looking for a fast, 
simple and efficient Sealing Machine. 


The Present Opportunity 
A four-page pamphlet containing a message to 
executives, which is well worth reading. 


Administration 
Pamphlet Cescribing a new Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control—Meets a practical need 
of business men for a constant supply of 
authoritative, up-to-date methods for dealing 
with their Administrative problems. 


The New World 
Pamphlet describing a book on the subject of 
labor unrest—its cause and cure. 


Every-Day Efficiency 
Pamphlet describing a most interesting and 
valuable book on this subject. 


How to Make Full Use of Your 
Bank 


Pamphlet describing a book for the man who 
wants tg find out more about the functions of 
banks and how tg use them for his own profits. 


Scientific Advertising and Selling 
Pamphlet describing a most interesting and 
valuable book on this subject. Of special in- 
terest to sales managers. 


A Way to Win Good Will 
Interesting booklet describing a line of safe, 
sanitary incividual steel lockers for industrial 
concerns. 


30-30 
Interesting 26-page booklet giving an explana- 
tion of Safety, Savings and Service by the 
Mutual Plan of Insurance. 


Even New England Is Not 
Immune 
Interesting little illustrated booklet pointing 


out the advantages of Windstorm, Hail and 
Fire and Lightning Insurance. 


Twenty-five Reasons for Con- 
dence 


Very interesting little booklet for the man with 
“business blues.’’ 


The Addresserpress 
An illustrated booklet describing, in an inter- 
esting manner the Addresserpress and pointing 
out how it saves time and labor. 


Modern Business Writing 
Pamphlet describing s book on the practical 
spplication of the principles underlying effec- 
tive advertisements and business letters, 


The Stenographer’s Manual 
Pamphlet Cescribing a book that will go far in 
making stenographers realize how much their 
cooperation ig needed in business. 


Business Ideas 
Very interesting 61-page booklet describing a 
= of exceptional value to the busy execu- 
ve, 


The Book of Facts 
On the subject of saving time, energy, mistakes 
and money in handling figures. 


Office Administration 
A pamphlet describing a book of great interest 
and value to business men interested in effi- 
cient and ical office t 
That 


Industrial Investigations 
Make and Save Money 
23-page booklet describing a service of up-to- 
date Analytical Reports on Specific Industries. 


How to Make Money and Keep It 
A booklet outlining the methods used by suc- 


eee and telling how they may be 
acopt 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


299 Broadway 














Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co.— 
Earned $3.88 on common stock in 1920, 
against $6.75 in 1919, 


Pressed Steel Car Co.—Directors 
have recommended the declaration of 
a 20% common stock dividend; in- 
creasing the authorized common stock 
issue from $12,500,000 to $50,000,000, and 
the exchange of the $12,500,000 out- 
standing preferred stock for an equal 
amount of common. 

Pure Oil Co.—Earnings for the year 
ending March 31, 1921, estimated at 
$17,000,000, against $10,448,598 in the 
1919-20 year. After preferred divi- 
dends, balance is expected to equal 3% 
on the stock. 

Simms Petroleum Co.— Reported 
that earnings have ranged between 
$150,000 and $200,000 per month, during 
the past six months, and that current 
assets include about $3,800,00 cash. 

Southern Railway.—Declined to join 
other railroads in making contracts 
with the American Railway Express 
Co. Express business over its lines, 
and those of Mobile & Ohio will be 
handled by new Southeastern Express 
Co., owned by Southeastern business 
men. 

Transue & Williams.—1920 earnings 
equal to $6.70 a share against $7.35 in 
1919. 


United Railways Investment Co.— 
Reorganization of United Railroads of 
San Francisco, under way for two 
years, is rapidly being completed, and 
securities of new company should be 
issued within a month or so. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.— 
Geo. A. Fuller Co., subsidiary, has 
started work on $55,000,000 building 
contract in Tokio, Japan 

U. S. Steel Corp—Net income for 
quarter ended December 31, 1920, was 
$27,140,148, equivalent, after preferred 
dividends, to 4.10% on the $508,302,500 
common stock, compared with 4.76% 
in the September quarter, and 2.27% in 
the December, 1919, quarter. Based on 
the quarterly reports, net income for 
1920 was $110,136,105, or 16.70% on the 
common stock, after preferred divi- 
dends, compared with 10.14% in 1919. 
Monthly net earnings in the last quar- 
ter were: October, $16,775,443; No- 
vember, $15,002, 919; December, $12,- 
099,500. 

Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co.— 
1920 earnings were $32.69 a share on 
the $9,980,960 capital stock, against 
$11.85 in 1919. 

Worthington Pump & Mach. Corp.— 
1920 net expected to exceed $12 on com- 
mon stock, against $17.28 in 1919. 
While current bookings are said to be 
$10,000,000 ahead of last year, its cash 
position is not so strong. 





Herbert Hoover: “If there is any 
hunger or any cold in the United States 
this winter it is due to the foolish 
functioning either of our social or 
economic and political system, and we 
do not deserve the dignity of being 
called intelligent men if we cannot 
overcome such self-made handicap.” 


* * * 


Lord Pirrie, K.P., chairman of Har- 
land & Wolff, Ltd., shipbuilders of 
Belfast, who is now in this country 
en route to Mexico to investigate the 
oil situation, expresses fears of an oil 
shortage for shipping purpose. He 
says: “So serious is the fuel oil situ- 
ation that I am not sure but that the 
American Government will probably 
place restrictions on the use of oil in 
shipping when other fuels are avail- 
able.” 


FORBES 

















Some Attractive Features of 
Columbia Gas & Electric Company 


First Mortgage 5% Bonds 
Price to Yield 8% 


Listed on New York Stock Exchange 


HE Company serves through subsidiaries, gas, electric power 
and electric light to Cincinnati, also owns a majority of the 
stock of a company supplying gas at wholesale to public utility 
companies operating in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Louisville and 
other cities, as well as direct service to many municipalities. 
This issue is followed by Junior Bonds and stock having a 
combined market value of over $31,000,000, representing an 
equity in the ratio of almost three to one. 
Gross earnings for the last year were over $14,000,000, and 
net earnings equal to ten times interest requirements on these 
bonds. 


Write for Circular 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
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“The Trend of Copper’’ 


We have just published a comprehensive book 
comparing the leading porphyry, vein and junior 
copper mines. The companies have been classi- 
fied into groups with an outline of their history, 
production, undeveloped resources and other 
important statistical data. 


The book gives practically every important detail 
relative to the prominent coppers, including 
several tables showing the merits of the various 
companies discussed. A limited number is avail- 
able for distribution upon request for F-78. 


HUGHES & DIER 


Philadelphia Stock Exchange—Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
Members { Ehilade! Board of foote—tlom York Produce Exchange 


42 New Street, New York 
Telephone Broad 5140 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE HARLEM OFFICE 
509 Fifth Ave. 67 West 125th Street , 
Phone: Vanderbilt 9588 Phone: Harlem 5651 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 




















If Rip Van Winkle Had Been A Wise Investor, 


he might have awakened a richer, instead of a poorer man. 

But WISE INVESTORS are few. 

The average sleeping investor fares no better than poor old Rip. “A 
sadder and a wiser man he wakes the morrow morn.” 

What are you going to do about your investments before commodity 
prices again turn downward? Which stocks will you keep; which sell? 

Why not consult our Investors’ Service Department? 


Summary and Opinion on one stock - - - - $38.00 
Summary and Opinion on three stocks - - $8.00 
INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 

Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York. 

Mnclosed is $..........++- BP I isn in 0 00:80 000808060549 506060560006000000000008600000K000 
My Ahi pibdbsdbheedbsansachoaksnsbnbobede teabinhenaehescmmnehsdbenssbsinksbseaidabasassons eased’ 
BREED ccoccccccccccccccccccvccccsecvecdeercdcvccccccccccsoccccencceseccccececoooesoneoscoseesocecs 
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The Taxation Problem 


And as a coperative service to the 


 Nagecncnen has taught that 
a taxation system based on 


temporary and abnormal conditions. 


cannot justly be continued when 
those conditions have passed. An 
excess profits tax, for instance, will 
be adequately productive only so 
long as there are sufficient excess 


profits to tax. 


While the exigencies of the war 
may have justified Congress in re- 
sorting to taxes as inequitable and 
as unsound as the present taxes on 
profits and income, such taxes 
should not be continued during the 
critical period of transition from a 
war to a peace basis, and Congress 
should lend a sympathetic ear to 
thedemands of business for an early 
revision of existing tax laws. New 
tax measures must be devised which 
will more equitably spread the bur- 
den and assure adequate revenue. 


But until there is revision of our 
taxes, it is advisable for every tax- 
payer to be well informed regarding 
our Federal and State tax laws. 


public in general, as well as to its 
customers and depositors, this Com- 
pany has issued the following book- 
lets, which it will be pleased to send 
you: 

Federal Taxes on Income and 


Profits; 


Tax on Personal Incomes—State 


of New York; 


Tax Exemptions on 


United 
States Government Liberty Loan 
Issues; 

Federal Stamp Taxes on Drafts, 
Checks, and Promissory Notes; 


New York State Franchise Tax 
on Business Corporations; 


Due Dates for Returns and Pay- 
ments of Federal and New York 
State and City Taxes for 1921. 


In addition we have for distri- 
bution at all of our offices the 
various forms required for Federal 
and New York State income tax 
We shall also be pleased 


to give you desired information 


returns. 


regarding the preparation of your 


return. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
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IT’S A PRIVILEGE TO READ A BOOK LIKE THIS 


Please send me postpaid one copy of ‘Men Who 
Are Making America” by B. C. Forbes. I enclose 


$3.00 in payment; or I will mail check on receipt 
of book and bill. 


5th Edition Now Ready ! 


When a book of business sells out four editions it must be 
out of the ordinary. This book is OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 


“MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA” 


50 Illustrations 


Here you’ meet our modern business giants face to face, as 
B. C. Forbes met them. You can ask Edison, Patterson, Davi- 
Eastman, Schwab, and 44 others, about their 
ww they solved the very problems you face. 
Not a common opportunity this to KNOW 50 really big men 
of our time—to study the attributes of mind and heart that 
make for LEADERSHIP. 


Price: $3.00, postpaid anywhere in the world. 


By B. C. FORBES 500 Pages 














O NE of our large manufacturing 
concerns doesn’t expect its work- 
ers to learn the policies of the company 
by means of some system of thought 
transference. It encourages the ming- 
ling of the officers with department 
heads. 

“At our main plant headquarters,” 
one of the officers is quoted as saying, 
“luncheon is served to 45 of the prin- 
cipal sales, shop, engineering and 
other department officers. This 
luncheon is served in a big dining room 
aud we endeavor to arrange the seat- 
ing at the tables in this dining room 
so that there will be the maximum in- 
tercourse among the men of the dif- 
ferent departments. 

“Lately we have put into effect a 
plan by which, every month, the seat- 
ing at the various tables is determined 
by lots, the object being to prevent 
permanently fixed groups from getting 
together, as we do not desire to have 
the shop men or the sales people or 
others get off by themselves.” 

In one large Boston manufacturing 
plant there are important workers in 
the head office who never yet have seen 
tke president, whose private office is 
on the same floor with all the other 
offices, but who never has thought it 
worth while to mingle with those who 
have so much to do with carrying out 
tke policy of the organization. 

Another president, who until a short 
time ago held himself aloof from his 
workers, was persuaded by his indus- 


Brings Men Together 


trial relations advisor tc attend 
dinces and picnics arranced by bi 
staff workers, and now says, “] five: 
der why I didn’t have scuse enone 
m}self to mix with my people sedan 
Since we have had our gei aCquainte 
parties, the good will in tiie place has 
increased a hundredfold.’—Mep and 
Money. 


The price toboggan is working jp 
every part of the world and ina very 
large share of the articles forming jg. 
ternational trade. Of the 75 princip, 
articles of our import trade, all by 
four, says a statement by the Nation, 
City Bank of New York, are lower j, 
the November thah in earlier months oj 
the year 1920. The articles in the of. 
cial list which “refuse to come down’ 
are news print paper, wood pulp, pulp 
wood, and bananas. 

* * & 


Taxation monopolies in France yield. 
ed in 1920 a little more than 12,0590. 
000 francs, which was 16 per cent. above 
the budget estimates and more tha 
4,000,000 francs, or 52 per cent. above 
the yield in 1919. 

* * * 


A general strike of silk workers ip 
Paterson, N. J., was averted when the 
silk mills did not put the new forty. 
eight hour week into effect, as they had 
announced. Three of the mills hay 
opened under the forty-four hour 
a week schedule. 





iN AMERICAN 


IN FOREIGN 


VALUE IN 
MILLIONS 


EXPORTS 
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U.S. SHIPPING IN FOREIGN TRADE 
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A Little 
Laugh 
Now and 

Then 


Prizes for Stories 
Di u know a funny story 
1 uld interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 
the best story published in each 


issuc and also pays $1 for each 














story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 
Worthy Cause 
Abraham Lincoln once attended a large bar 


-onvention where a great number of lawyers 
of kinds of communities were assembled. 
When one old member who had become quite 
careless in matters of dress appeared with a 
large rent in the seat of his trousers a young 
wag suggested that a collection be taken to 
buy the “venerable brother” a new pair. Lin- 
coin fished from his pockets a quarter, also a 
piece of paper on which he wrote: “I hereby 
subscribe the sum of twenty-five cents to the 
end in view.”—$5 prize to R. Ray Tuttle, 
i Jash. 
Astotin, Wash sla 
Must Be Found 

The great detective stood before the rich 
merchant, waiting for his instructions. “It’s 
this way,” began the merchant. “I have been 
robbed of hundreds of pounds. A rascal has 
gone about the country, pretending to be a 
collector of ours. He has simply coined 
money. Why, in a week he has collected more 
than all our travelers put together. He must 
be found as quickly as possible. Spare no ex- 

nse.”’ 
ac ight,” said the detective, “within a week 
he will be in prison.” 

“Prison!” cried the merchant. ‘‘Why, man, 
I don’t want him arrested; I want to employ 
him.’—$1 prize to Mrs. Alta Redding, Elliott, 
Iowa. 


The “Farewell* Department 


The Welfare Department of a certain large 
public utility company pays particular atten- 
tion to cases of illness among its employes, 
and any one absent on account of sickness is 
visited regularly and urged to report to the 
department as soon as able, for observation 
and advice of the company medical exam- 
iners. 

A man long in the service, an Irishman, 
with a keen sense of humor and a mellow 
brogue, was reported to be _ ill—something 
very unusual in his history. The department 
visitor called and requested Mike to come 
down and see the doctor when his rheumatism 
eased up a little. Mike thought that was a 
good joke, but consented to come because he 
said he was willing to try anything once, and 
in his service of over forty years he had never 
visited the company “doc.” 

The eventiul day came and Mike, all dressed 
up for the occasion, boarded a car for the 
main office. The twenty story building was a 
puzzle to him, and after looking around the 
corridor on the main floor he approached the 
elevator starter and asked to be directed to 
the farewell department. 

Mike is still on the “job” and has never 
heard the last of his visit to the ‘farewell’ 
department. — $1 prize to Samuel H. Moore, 
1702 «zeople’s Gas Building, Chicago. 


Accommodating 


A car had just started when two women, 
rushing from opposite sides of the street to 
greet each other, met right in the middle of 
the track and in front of the car. There they 
stopped and began to talk. The car stopped, 
too; but the women did not appear to realize 
that it was there and heeded it not. Finally 
the driver showed that he had a saving sense 
of humor. Leaning over the front of the car 
he inquired in the gentlest of tones, “Pardon 
me, ladies, but shall I get you a couple of 
chairs?”—$1 prize to Mrs. J. J. O’Connell, 934 
Eye street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


It Worked 


Up in a certain village the grocers under- 
stand (7?) all the tricks of the trade. A gentle- 
man bought six pounds of sugar of a certain 
grocer and found one pound of sand in it. 
i next day a notice was posted reading 
thus: 

“Notice.—I bought six pounds of sugar of 
a grecer in this village and if the rascal will 
send me six pounds of sugar I will not ex- 
pose him.” 

That same day five six-pound packages of 
sugar were left at the gentleman’s residence, 
there being just five grocers in the village.—$1 
prize to William Hudak, 701 Madison avenue, 
Dunmore, Pa. 





PROMOTIONS 


Alba B. Johnson has resigned as a director 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works and_ the 
Standard Steel Works. Mr. Johnson has been 
affiliated with the company for many years 
and was formerly president. 

a s 


A. T. Hardin, vice-president in charge of 
operations, was elected a director of the New 
York Central Railroad. He succeeds the late 
William K. Vanderbilt. 

. s s 


F. J. Horne and James Dodd, vice-presi- 
dents of the New York Trust Company, have 
been elected vice-presidents of the Liberty 
National Bank. 

_ a - 

L. P. Lawton has b with 
W. J. Wollman & Co. He has been secretary 
and treasurer of the Everett Trust Company 
of Everett, Mass. 


tated 
ted 





Gerhard Kuehne of the New York office has 
been promoted from secretary to vice-presi- 
dent of the American Trust Company, and 
Orie R. Kelly has been elected secretary. 
Herbert F. Breitwieser and Ernest J. Habig- 
horst of the Brooklyn office have been made 
vice-presidents. 

is 6 

William A. Leek, formerly of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., has joined the investment staff of John 
Muir & Co. 


~ * * 


Charles Lee Scovil, who has been associated 
with Spencer, Trask & Co., investment bank- 
ers, for many years as advertising and sales 
manager, has resigned to become first vice- 
President of Medley, Scovil & Co., Inc. 

a ” - 


Albert Strauss has been elected a director 
of the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, suc- 
ceeding Freedrick Strauss, resigned. Phenor 
Eder, secretary, was elected a vice-presi- 
ent. 

a . = 


R. H. M. Robinson has been elected a di- 


; of Cramp Shibuilding Company. Mr. 
ison is vice-president of the American 





Ship and Commerce Corporation and president 
of the Merchants Shipyard Company of Ches- 
ter, Pa., a subsidiary of the American Ship 


and Commerce Corporation. 
: * A 


J. P. Morgan, Lewis Cass Ledyard and 
Payne Whitney have resigned as directors of 
the Northern Pacific Railway, in conformation 
with the Clayton act against interlocking rail- 
road directorates, and Frank Polk, former 
‘eting Secretary of State, BE. M. Willis and 

H. Gillard were elected to succeed them. 

ae s * 


Robert E. Crane, formerly manager of the ° 


bond department of Hannevig & Co., has been 
lected vice-president in charge of finances of 
the Hadfield-Penfield Steel Company. 


AND CHANGES 


Clarke Williams & Co. announce that Ed- 
ward L. Love, formerly connected with Bon- 
bright & Co., Inc., has become associated with 
them as manager of their bond investment 
business. 

eee 

Carl Reed, formerly with H. D. Robbins & 
Co., is now associated with the bond depart- 
ment of J. G. White & Co. 

s 7 s 


Lewis L. Clarke, president of the American 
Exchange National Bank of New York, was 
elected treasurer of the National Security 
League to succeed the late Alexander J. 
Hemphill, who had been treasurer since 1918. 

* s 63 


Mr. James D. Lacey has been elected to the 
board of directors of M. H. Avram & Co., Inc. 
Mr. Lacey is a member of the firm of James 
D. Lacey & Co. and president of both the 
Southern Cypress Co. and the James D. Lacey 
Timber Co., and is on the directorates of sev- 
eral other banking. and industrial corpora- 
tions. 

s s im 

The Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
in accordance with its policy of co-operating 
with the local banks and investment dealers 
of the Middle West, has opened a Chicago of- 
uce in the National Life Building, 29 South 
LaSalle street. Mr. D. L. DeGolyer, who has 
been associated with Chicago banking organ- 
izations since , has resigned from John 
Burnham & Co. to become manager. Mr. W. 
E. Hart, for a number of years the Middle 
Western representative of the trust company, 
has been appointed assistant manager. 

s 7 . 


S. W. Dudley, for the past seven years chief 
engineer of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
has retired to assume the professorship of me- 
chanical engineering at Yale University. 

s * > 


John H. Dorning has been appointed an as- 
sistant secretary of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. | 


Callaway, Fish & Co., 37 Wall street, an- 
nounce that Malcolm J. Edgerton, who has 
been associated with them for the past nine 
years, has to-day been admitted to partnership 
in the firm. 

s * * 

S. E. Allen, formerly secretary of Bonbright 
& Co., is now associated with Sutro & Kimbley 
in their bond department. 


7 aa . 
James G. Blaine, Jr., vice-president of the 


Liberty National Bank, has been elected vice- 
president of the New York Trust Company. 


? * * 
Ernest H. Cook was elected vice-president 
of the New York Life Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany. 


FORBES 
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Ce Ce: 
LINE-ATIME \ 


As You Would Read a Newspaper 


Stenographers Using The 


LINE-ATIME 


Method of Transcribing 


eliminate thousands of motions and correct eye strain. 


Their notes are right 


before them, the same distance from their eyes as the typewriter carriage. 


Their increased value, due to decreased fatigue and preservation of their health, 


quickly cancels the small investment. 


Try it in your office—No obligation. 


THE LINE-A-TIME MFG. COMPANY., INC. 


New York Office: 104 Fifth Avenue 
HOME OFFICE: 918 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“SOUND INVESTING” 


A 375-Page Book by Paul Clay 





Price, $2.50, Postpaid 





No one knows how many thousands of dollars—hard- 
earned savings of years—are wiped out daily because in- 
vestors do not know three things: (1) How to Analyze 
Values; (2) How to Understand Annual Reports; (3) 
How and When to Buy and Sell. 
three of the thirty-seven chapters in this common- 


Answered in only 


The Personal Side of Invest- 

Investments for Stock and Bond 
Dealers 

Investments for Banks, Trust 
Cc jes and I Co! 


m- 





panies 
Investments for Realty, Industrial 
and Manufacturing Companies 
Investments for Trustees and 
Estates 
Investments for Colleges, Hospitals 
anc Other Institutions 
Investments for Business Propri- 
etors and Partners 
Investments for Professional Men 
Investments for Salaried People 
Investments for Clerks and Labor- 


ers 
Investments for Women and De- 
pendents 


Practical Suggestions: 

Finding the Desired Security 

Selection of a Bond House 

How and When to Buy and Sell 

The Question of Yield 

Uses of Securities 

Anatomy of Annual Reports 

Feasibility of Successful Specu- 
lation 

Bond Incomes 


sense book! 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
Section I: The Use of This Book: Section III: 
. Use of This Book 
II. Types of Securities XXX. 
III. Managing Investments 
IV. Analysis of Values xXXxXI. 
V. Personal Sice of Investing 
Section II: Classes of Securities: XXXII. 
VI. United States Bonds 
VII. Other Government Bonds XXXIIL 
VIII. Municipal Bonds 
IX. Railroad Mortgage Bonds XXXIV. 
X. Gas and Electric Light Bonds 
XI. Equipment Trusts XXXV. 
XII. Street Railway Bonds 
XIII. Steel and Iron Bonds tae 
XIV. Short Term Notes XXXVIII. 
XV. Bank Stocks e ™ 
XVI. Railroad Junior Bonds XXXIX 
XVII. Real Estate Bonds 
XVIII. Manufacturing Company Bonds 
XIX. Copper Mining Bonds Section IV: 
XX. Coal Company Boncés xL. 
XXI. Irrigation Bonds XL. 
XXII. Light and Power Preferred Stocks XLIL. 
XXIII. Railroad Preferred Stocks XLIII. 
XXIV. Street Railway Preferred Stocks XLIV. 
XXV. Industrial Preferred Stocks XLV. 
XXVI. Mill Stocks XLVI. 
XXVII. Railroad Common Stocks 
XXVIII. Industrial Common Stocks XLVII. 
XXIX. Copper Stocks 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 


299 Broadway, Name 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me postpaid a copy of Address 
Paul Clay’s book ‘‘Sound Investing.’’ 
I enclose check for $2.50; or I will 
t after recei of book © 
mail paymen( pt Firm an 


anc bill. 
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Greatly Benefited 
I not only enjoy your magazine, but 
feel materially benefited after reading 
each issue. The enclosed check will 
cover my own subscription and the two 
others named in this letter. 
H. S. WALTERS, 
President, Walters Rubber Co., Inc. 


Mineola, N. Y. 
* * * 


Helpful 
Your magazine has just the material 
to assist us in putting across our indus- 
trial relations work. 
J. C. WHITAKER, 
Mgr., Employment Dept., 
R. J.. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


a FORBES 


Sufficient Guaranty 
Please send me “Keys to Success” 
and “Men Who Are Making America.” 
Your magazine, which belongs to the 
very best suppliers of my mental food, 
is guaranty enough for the value of 
these books. 
T. JACQUES SMITH, 
Lancaster Steel Products Corp. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
* * * 
An Education 
I have yet to read a magazine of its 
kind which I liked better than “Forbes.” 
It is an education in itself. 
G. A. ARTHUR. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
* * * 
Invaluable 
Your magazine, it seems to me, is 
invaluable to a business man, even to 
a little one like myself. 
T. P. FLAIG. 


Greenville, Texas. 


No Competitors 
Out of some thirty-two publications 
which I receive during the course of 
a month, yours is the only one I read 
from cover to cover. You have the 
unique privilege of being in a business 
which has no competitors. 
R. J. ANDERSEN, 
Industrial Engineer. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
* * * 
Up to Post Office 
I get much valuable information from 
your magazine when it comes, but 
every issue has been from seven to 
nine days old when received. If I can 
be given some assurance that I am not 
going to receive old magazine copies, 
I shall be glad to renew my subscrip- 
tion. 
MALCOLM BRONSON, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
[Editor’s Note—“Forbes” has re- 
ceived so many similar complaints that 





$15,000,000 


Chicago and North Western Railway Co. 


Fifteen-Year 6% % Secured Gold Bonds 


Due March 1, 1936 


INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY ON MARCH 1 AND SEPTEMBER 1 


S. A. Lynde, Esq., Vice-President of the Chicago and North Western Railway Company, 


dated February 8, 1921, writes in part as follows: 


in a letter 


The Bonds are to be the direct obligation of the Chicago and North Western Railway Company and 
are to be secured by the deposit and pledge with the United States Trust Company, as Trustee of the 
Trust Indenture under which the bonds will be issued, of $18,000,000 face value, Chicago and North 
Western Railway Company General Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, due November 1, 1987. 


Pending the deposit, under the Trust Indenture of the General Mortgage 5% Bonds, cash equal to the 
face value of the Fifteen-Year Secured Gold Bonds, maybe deposited, to be withdrawn when the above-mentioned 
General Mortgage Bonds are deposited, or pro rata as any portion of them is deposited. 


The purpose of ‘the sale of the present issue of bonds is to provide funds toward the payment of $10,000,000 
face value, Chicago and North Western Railway Company Debenture 5% Bonds maturing April 15, 1921, and 
$5,000,000 face value, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western Railway Company Consolidated Mortgage 6% Bonds 


maturing May 1, 1921. 


The Chicago and North Western Railway Company has outstanding $22,395,000 Preferred Stock and $145,- 
152,500 Common Stock, on which dividends have been paid uninterruptedly since 1878. 


The Fifteen-Year Six and One-half Per Cent. Secured Gold Bonds are to be issued in coupon form in 
denominations of $1,000 and $500 each, with privilege of registration as to principal, and are to be exchangeable 


‘for bonds registered as to both principal and interest. 


bonds under terms to be stipulated in the Trust Indenture. 


Fully registered bonds are to be exchangeable for coupon 


Both principal and interest of the bonds are to be payable in gold coin of the United States of Americ: 
without deduction for any, tax or taxes which the Railway Company or the Trustee may be required to pay or te 
retain therefrom under any present or future law of the United States of America, or of any State, County, 
Municipality or other taxing authority therein, excepting any Federal income tax. 


The issuance and sale to you of the Fifteen-Year Secured Bonds are subject to the approval thereof 
by any public authorities that may be necessary and all proceedings in relation thereto to the opinion of 


your counsel. 


Pending the engraving of the definitive bonds, temporary bonds are to be issued. 


Application will be made in due course to list the bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


‘ 


THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, 
SUBJECT TO ALLOTMENT, AT 994,% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE 
OF DELIVERY, AT WHICH PRICE 'THE BONDS WILL YIELD ABOUT 
6.58% ON THE INVESTMENT IF HELD TO MATURITY. 


Payment for Bonds allotted is to be made at the office of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., against delivery of 
temporary Bonds, deliverable if, when and as issued and received by them. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, February 10, 1921. 


The National City Co. 


All the above Bonds having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 





it has taken up, in earnest, th 
of receiving better postal ser 
hopes to get results.] 
* * * 
Good Investment 

Recently I subscribed to your 
zine and have just finished lookin 
over the first copy to reach me. La 
me tell you that I think I have mad 
a mighty good investment. : 

JEROME P. FLEISHMAN 
Baltimore, Md. 
* * * 

Wants Back Copie: 

Please re-enter my subscription jm. 
mediately, send me back copies, ang 
make note to keep the subscription 
going until cancelled. 

A. .B: HORNE, 

A. G. Spalding & Bros 

Chicopee, Mass. 
* 


© Matter 
vice and 


Maga. 


* * 
Regular Reader 

I enclose check for $4 for another 
year’s subscription. I have beena reg. 
ular reader for a long time and assure 
you that I miss it very much when it 
does not come regularly. With all good 
wishes. 
H. R. FITZGERALD, 


* * 
Grateful 

T am very grateful for “Men Who 
Are Making America.” I am unable to 
find adequate words to express the 
benefits I have derived from its study, 
I have not seen another book similar 
to it, and I have commended it to 
many friends. 

I enclose money order for $3 to cover 
my subscription. Please call my at- 
tention three months before its ex- 
piration and I will see that it is re. 
newed. 


Danville, Va. 


B. G. MANALAE 
Cebu, Cebu Prov., P. I. 
* * ¢ 


Steadying Influence 
I think your series of articles on 

“Which is the Best-Kept Plant in 
America?” is of extraordinary interest 
and that “Forbes” is doing a big piece 
of constructive work in character 
building and the promotion of good 
will. We need such steadying in these 
troubled times. 

ELIZABETH C. NORTHUP. 
Waltham, Mass. 

* * * 


A Necessity 
I am just in receipt of notice that my 
subscription is about to expire. Please 
move me up another year and send me 
your book, “Men Who Are Making 


America.” I cannot do without the 
magazine. 
J. C. McNEIL, 
Kentenia, Ky. © Auditor. 
zx * & 


Book for Young Men 
I am very much pleased with “Men 
Who Are Making America” and con- 
sider it a valuable addition to my li- 
brary. It is a book which I feel should 
be in the hands of every young Ameri- 
can. 


MARRILL V. BEST. 


x* * * 
From India 
Your magazine is one of the best 
that we are getting from America. 
S. V. KIRLOSKAR, 
Ass’t Manager, Kirloskar Bros. 
Satara, India. 
* * * 
Full of Information 


Your magazine is one of the most 
helpful sources of current information 
that I have ever had the opportunity 
to read. More power to you. 

H. W. STEINKRAUS, 
Gen. Mgr., The Osborn Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Milton, Pa. 


Ce meena 
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* | Housing Your Men Well and Quickly at Greatly Reduced Cost 














ee oa aS 

$ on The following quotation is an excerpt taken from a letter recently sent to the Aladdin Company by Mr. G. E. 
He. ; Rowland, President of the Champion Collieries Company, of Cleveland, Ohio: 
piece “1 will say it is a pleasure to do business with such people as you, 
a and you may rest assured that we certainly appreciate your service.” 
g00 
these ; ; P P 

‘6 ’ ° 99 When you are ready to consider your housing problem 
on A Man’s Home Is His Castle Pag aie lay 


How is it with your employees? 








be We manufacture industrial houses for many of the 
io biggest and most progressive corporations in the country. 
king es — we — mn endorsement of these anit mer tallies ene 
rms. ey give it gladly. e will tell you who they —houses your men well and quickly— 
, are. The investment they have made on industrial homes —saves 18% of the cost of lumber— 
or. plainly must compensate them. And it does. Good, —saves 30% of the labor cost— 
comfortable houses stabilize a restless community—con- ——— cone ig 90 at -al 
. . —guarantees complete shipment of material— 
_ tentment is ushered in and grouches ushered out. mente he anlte— 
con- Progressive management has found that its interest in the workmen —carries material for 1,000 houses in stock— 
y - extends beyond the factory. It goes into the home. Good industrial —ships from the nearest timber region— 
“ housing is not a philanthropic movement, it is not welfare work; but it —quotes definite prices on any order from one house up to a city of 3,000, 
is a sound, safe, business proposition. It pays dividends when manage- including churches, schools, offices, water and sewage systems, electric plants, 
+ ment has forgotten the price of the house. But the employee doesn’t street and house lights, heating plants, street parks, trees, lawns, etc., complete. 
‘ forget his comfortable home, because he goes there every night. Write, wire or phone for Aladdin catalog No. 1357 


Bay City, Michigan 


best i Fe . e } Yfices and Wilmington, North Carolina 
i . Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
} : (2) Oo Mi lls at Portland, Oregon 
Toronto, Ontario 


S. 
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THE EMPIRE TUBE & STEEL 
CORPORATION 


BALANCE SHEZT—NOVEMBER 30, 1920 


ASSETS 

Current— 

Caeh om Bland and im Baka cc oicc cc csccscensce $51,514.77 

Accounts Receivable ......6ccccsceccsscccsese’s 32,517.14 

Re POROE GE BI a oak kok iis oe ccc caccccace 12,163.75 

Goods in Process, Inventory...............1.0. 3,555.00 

Steel and Supplies, Inventory.................. 47,176.28 

ee I i 6 dk on. ck ke case eKdee eK Rens $146,926.94 

Fixed— 

Real Estate Buildings, Machinery and Equipment.......... $292,564.86 


Deferred Charges— 
Unexpired Insurance, Commission and Organiza- 


5d b wine ad F pase eeeds ded adc $18,403.98 
Me BOONTON CNBR. a a on kn sve pi Beds cen ccacdnwces $18,403.98 
Good Will, Contracts, Patents, etc... .......0.ccsccccccces 100,000.00 
Empire Art Metal adjustment account.................... 16,452.70 
| ERLE ae Ea ep et Se em ee mys $574,348.48 
LIABILITIES 
Current— 
PE eo Sas da Gthseeweuhan eee $7,658.89 
TE SE TIO on oo oon 6 kk hic hs coe csesak $7,658.89 
I i Cs oxic i cdaka vas onedesadacdaoaeenne 28,000.00 
Reserves— 
For Depreciation, Building and Contents........ $15,007.00 
Por Imeurance and Taxes... ......ccccccccccees 2,734.41 
Pe URN oo a ato ricaudiir aud dans Giamatti aie Siege we aie $17,741.41 
Capital— 
Preferred Stock authorized 
2,000 shares par value $100.................. $200,000.00 
NN EEL ETT EE OE OP TREE 75,900.00 
Preferred Stock outetanding. .......0665.cccccssccsccccsss $124,100.00 
Common Stock authorized 
DN SUES OO ORE WONG i ici os cic cic dciccdcceececcs 377,347.24 
EE 25Gb LEaG ba PATER NARS KATA Khe hades wh CdsR etal 19,500.94 


I rhs scutes cS wekaedunkxeéad same wanes $574,348.48 



































